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The }oram 


MARCH, 1902. 


THE PROPOSALS OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COM- 
MISSION. 


THE only vital legislation demanded by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is the grant to it of the power to prescribe and make effec- 
tive, without resort to the courts, all the interstate rates, classifications, 
and practices to be observed by rail and rail and water carriers in the 
United States, so far as it may choose to exercise that power. While 


all the other amendments recommended by the Commission are simply 
along the lines of the present act, the amendment granting this power 
to prescribe rates, classifications, and practices would be a radical de- 


parture from, and a complete abandonment of, present methods of regu- 
lation, and would constitute a scheme of governmental control identical 
with that which, after careful examination, was rejected by Congress at 
the time of the enactment of the present law, as being unwise and im- 
practicable. This amendment would make the Commission the most 
powerful institution in the Federal Government. 

Support for this far-reaching innovation has been secured by a long 
and vigorous campaign, which was initiated by the Commission, and 
which has received its constant encouragement. This campaign has 
produced the most remarkable misconception and confusion, due in part 
to the Commission’s inaccurate declarations as to the effect of the pres- 
ent law, and in part to its failure to enforce that law to the extent of 
its ability and in accordance with its manifest duty. 

The prolonged activity of the Commission in trying to develop a 
public sentiment in favor of its rate-making ambition has been charac- 
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terized by an energy and persistence which, if rightly employed, would 
have resulted in the substantial enforcement of the present law in all 
respects. It has devoted much of its recent annual reports to argu- 
ments in support of its desire for the rate-making power. Some of its 
members have urged similar arguments in newspaper interviews, maga- 
zine articles, and public addresses. Two years ago the Commission, in 
its official capacity, sent out a circular soliciting support for what was 
known as the Cullom Bill, which proposed to confer this rate-making 
power. Two of its members have assisted in the preparation of a bill, 
recently introduced in the House of Representatives by Mr. Corliss, 
which confers substantially the same rate-making power, but in differ- 
ent language. Since the beginning of the present session of Congress 
the Commission has had public hearings in Chicago and Kansas City at 
which it has investigated the failure to maintain tariff rates in that re- 
gion on packing-house products and on grain and grain products. This 
was presumably for the purpose of giving a carefully timed object-lesson 
of its long-standing contention that the present law cannot be enforced. 
The Commission delayed the publication of its annual report, apparently 
so as to get the full benefit of these belated disclosures, although sub- 
stantially the same facts have no doubt been fully known to it for sev- 


eral years past. Of course, it followed up this showing by its usual 
contention that it should be given the rate-making power, although 
there is no imaginable way in which the rate-making power can avoid 
or diminish secret rate-cutting. 


Next in importance to the unfounded claim that the present law is 
worthless is the equally incorrect assertion that the proposed power is 
in no sense a general rate-making power. The Commission itself, how- 
ever, has afforded a complete and striking refutation of this last asser- 
tion. Several years ago, in the assumed exercise of the precise power 
which the pending bill proposes to confer, the Commission, upon com- 
plaints filed by the freight bureaus of Cincinnati and Chicago against 
about thirty-tive carriers, found that the rates on some 2,000 articles 
from Chicago and Cincinnati to Knoxville, Chattanooga, Rome, Atlanta, 
Meridian, Birmingham, Anniston, and Selma were unlawful; ordered 
them to be reduced to the figures prescribed by it; and further required 
the carriers to readjust their tariffs to other Southern points to make 
them bear a due and proper relation to the rates thus fixed. This order, 
if it had been within the Commission’s power, would have resulted in 
corresponding reductions from all other places in the East, North, and 
West to Southern points, and thus would have changed the rates upon 
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a very large percentage of all the traffic in this country, besides affecting 
indirectly many other rates. This order constituted such a striking 
evidence of general rate-making that the Supreme Court was moved to 
remark : 

If the power exists as is claimed, there would be no escape from the conclusion 
that it would be within the discretion of the Commission of its own motion to sug- 
gest that the interstate rates on all. the traffic in the country were unjust and unrea- 
sonable, notify the several roads of such opinion, direct a hearing, and upon such 
hearing make one general order reaching to every road and covering every rate. 


The Supreme Court further suggested that authority of this char- 
acter— 

. having respect to the large amount of property invested in railroads, the var 
ious companies engaged therein, the thousands of miles of road and the millions 
of tons of freight carried, the varying and diverse conditions attaching to such car 
riage, is a power of supreme delicacy and importance (167 U. 8S. 479). 


This single illustration, drawn from actual practice, overthrows all 
the sophistries to the effect that “the proposed power could be exercised 
with respect only to the single rate complained of”; that “general rate- 
making is so extensive that it is absurd to presume the Commission 
would attempt to exercise it”; and that “no power to make rates pri- 
marily or in the first instance is to be conferred.” 

In another case, the Commission, upon complaint as to the first- 
class rate from Cincinnati to Atlanta, fixed a substantially lower rate 
between those points on the several hundred articles in the first class. 
If this rate had become effective, it would have indirectly compelled 
corresponding changes throughout almost as wide a territory as in the first 
case mentioned, in order to preserve the established rate relations, which 
long commercial usage had determined, between different localities. 


This unrestricted power to prescribe rates, classifications, and prac- 
tices would be practically limited by the Commission’s discretion only. 


No judicial review is, or can be, provided under which the courts could 
correct any unwise or injurious orders that the Commission might make, 
except in cases amounting to a direct and palpably excessive reduction 
of the carriers’ revenue. For practical purposes there would be no judicial 
interference on account of indirect injury which might result to the carri- 
ers or at the instance of localities which might be injured by the Commis- 
sion’s orders — although there is now a substantial opportunity to correct 
an injury done toa locality through rates fixed by the carrier — or gener- 
ally in any case where flagrant injustice could not be shown. In other 
words, the Commission would be vested absolutely with a tremendous 
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margin of discretion. The Commission no doubt fully recognizes this, 
as it has intimated in one of its recent annual reports that the judicial 
review “would not probably embarrass the practical operations of the 
law.” Therefore, despite reiterated representations to the contrary, the 
proposition is to give to the Commission an almost unlimited authority 
not merely over the welfare of nearly 200,000 miles of railroad, but 
over all the commercial and industrial interests of this country. The 
proposition is not to transfer this power from the railroads to the Com- 
mission, because the railroads do not now possess it. Their unjust 
acts are in every instance subject to correction under the law. The 
unjust acts of the Commission would be subject to no correction, ex- 
cept in cases of flagrant and palpable abuse of power. 

The argument in favor of creating this stupendous power and confer- 
ring it upon the Commission rests upon the assertion that the courts have 
destroyed the power of the Commission and rendered it impossible to en- 
force the present law. The fact is that courts have not impaired a single 
power conferred, or intended to be conferred, upon the Commission ; and 
the law is at present susceptible of substantial enforcement. The rate- 
making power could have no possible tendency to promote the mainte- 
nance of tariff rates. Its purpose would be to prevent rates named in 
tariffs from being unreasonably high or unduly preferential as between 
different persons, localities, or classes of traffic. 

The present law prohibits every unreasonable or unduly preferential 
rate, and empowers the Commission, upon or without complaint, to in- 
vestigate any rates supposed to be unlawful, and, if they are found so 
to be, to order the carriers to desist from charging those rates in the 
future. If the carrier fails to obey the Commission’s order, the Com- 
mission or any party interested may resort for its enforcement to the 
proper circuit court, whose duty it is to afford a speedy hearing. Upon 
this hearing the Commission’s findings shall be prima facie evidence as 
to every fact. In other words, the carrier must assume the burden of 
showing that the Commission’s findings are wrong. Unless he can 
make this showing, the court enters a decree compelling obedience to 


the Commission’s order. No appeal by the carrier can suspend or post- 


pone the taking effect of the circuit court’s decree. Whenever the 
Commission sees proper to institute these proceedings in its own name, 
they are conducted at the expense of the Government, not at the ex- 
pense of the parties complaining. 

Since this method of correcting extortion and unjust discrimination 
has been deliberately adopted by Congress, it should not be contemptu- 
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ously thrown aside as utterly worthless until upon actual and thorough 
trial it is proved to be ineffectual. Yet, remarkable and preposterous 
as it may be, the fact is that the Commission has condemned this pro- 
cedure as puerile and worthless, in the absence of any actual experience 
whatever to that effect. The only rational way of determining the effi- 
cacy of the remedy prescribed by the law is to try it. To prove that the 
remedy is useless, the Commission should show that its orders con- 
demning rates as unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory have been 
taken into court and their enforcement decreed, and then that the car- 
riers have technically complied with those orders by making immaterial 
changes only. It should, moreover, make this showing not merely 
in some isolated case, but, after a thorough trial of it, in numerous 
cases. 

Yet there is not a single case where this showing can be made. 
The carriers have complied with most of the Commission’s orders; the 
Commission has not tried to enforce some of those not complied with; 
and those of the Commission’s orders which have been taken into court 
have been declared by the court, in almost every instance, to be in plain 
conflict with the principles and procedure of the law — not because the 
Commission is without the power to make valid orders, but because it 
has persistently insisted on making orders which were not in accord- 
ance with the law. In the one or two instances in which the courts 
have found the orders of the Commission in accordance with the law, 


and have therefore enforced them, the carriers have substantially com- 
plied with the orders of the courts. This record not only fails to show 


that the remedy prescribed by Congress is senseless and unavailing, as 
the Commission insists; but it further shows that the Commission has 
been grievously at fault in refusing to confine itself to the plain juris- 
diction conferred upon it by the act. The long delays in court to which 
the Commission has so often and so feelingly referred have been in- 
curred in cases where the Commission was in the wrong; and they do 
not tend to show that there would be any unreasonable delay whatever 
if the Commission would proceed to enforce the act in accordance with 
its provisions. 

In the absence of actual demonstration to the contrary, all presump- 
tions should be in favor of the efficacy of the remedy prescribed by 
Congress rather than against it. There is no reason whatever to assume 
that railroad companies would invite additional litigation by giving a 
merely nominal compliance with judicial decrees enforcing the act, or, 
for that matter, with orders of the Commission made in accordance with 
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the act. On the contrary, it would be clearly in accord with ordinary 
business prudence for the railroads to comply in a substantial manner 
in order to avoid the necessity for further litigation. It is certainly 
absurd, in the utter absence of any actual experience, to brush aside all 
these presumptions in favor of the efficacy of the remedy prescribed by 
Congress and condemn it as wholly worthless. 

The Commission has preferred, however, to devote its time to criti- 
cising the courts for restricting it to the plain procedure laid down by 
the act, and to arguing that that procedure was necessarily useless. It 
has created and encouraged this erroneous belief on the part of the pub- 
lic. A striking illustration is afforded by the numerous complaints 
which were made to the Commission about two years ago, with regard 
to increases in rates due to changes in classification. The Commission 
sought to make the impression that it was without the power to assist 
in obtaining relief. In its annual reports it made elaborate attempts to 
prove that the increases in rates due to these changes in classification 
were unjust and indefensible; but it seems to have wholly refrained 
from exercising the undoubted power which it had to prohibit the 
continuance of the improper classifications or unreasonable rates. The 
Commission, while publicly charging the carriers with having made by 
this method unjust increases in their rates, nevertheless refrained from 
making orders which would necessarily have corrected that condition 
if it really existed. 

In view of this apparently practicable and reasonable method of 
correcting unlawful tariff rates —a method which has never been proved 
to be inadequate —it would seem that there can be no valid excuse 
whatever for conferring upon the Commission the tremendous authority 
involved in the grant of power to prescribe rates, classifications, and 
practices. This is especially true in view of the further fact that there 
is no serious pretence that tariff rates are prevailingly excessive or un- 
justly discriminating. On the contrary, rates are remarkably low; and 
discriminations, so far as tariff rates are concerned, either between dif- 
ferent localities or between different classes of traffic, are comparatively 


few. But whether such instances are few or many, there is a complete 
remedy under the present law. The real transportation evil, however, 
is that of discriminations between different persons, localities, or classes 
of traffic due to secret departures from tariff rates, which cannot pos- 
sibly be prevented or diminished by the grant of the rate-making power. 
The Commission might, in pursuance of the proposed legislation, find all 
the interstate rates in the United States unlawful, and in effect prescribe 
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new tariffs for all the carriers of the United States. There would then 
remain just the same motive and the same opportunity for cutting these 
rates as the present system affords. Nevertheless, the Commission has 
for years created the impression that this power to make rates will pre- 
vent the evil of secret rate-cutting; and most of the support which it 
has secured for its pretensions has been based upon this completely 
false assumption. 

As an additional illustration of the attitude of the Commission, it is 
proper to state in this connection that the evil of secret rate-cutting, as 
far as it may prevail, is largely the fault of the Commission. The pre- 
vention of this evil was undoubtedly the paramount purpose of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act. The Commission was created for the purpose 
of enforcing the act. It was given the widest possible powers of inves- 
tigation, including power to compel production of all books, papers, ete. ; 
and it was empowered to require the district attorneys of the United 
States to prosecute all offenders against the act. The Commission, how- 
ever, has insisted that it is not its special business to enforce the 
provisions as to the maintenance of tariff rates, although that is perhaps 
its most important duty. It has devoted comparatively little time to 
investigating offences of this character, either directly or indirectly, or 
to attempting to procure prosecutions for them. Whenever there has 


been any court decision adverse to the contention of the Government in 


such prosecutions, the Commission seems to have willingly acquiesced 


in such decision, and to have made no attempt to have the question 
tested further in other courts. With respect, however, to such assumed 
functions as the Commission has delighted to exercise, it has shown no 
such acquiescence. Whenever it has encountered any decision adverse 
to its contention as to the rate-making power or as to its changing the 
construction of the long and short haul section, it has not only prose- 
cuted appeals in the cases decided, but has proceeded with other cases 
in other inferior courts, and has shown a striking tenacity of purpose 
which has been wholly wanting in its efforts to enforce the provisions 
of the act against secret rate-cutting. 

In one case a district court decided that the offence of unjust dis- 
crimination could not be made out unless it should be proved that a 
party was discriminated against as well as that a party was favored. 
The Commission straightway announced that it was impossible for it 
to prove that a party was discriminated against — although the court 
said it could be done by the exercise of ordinary intelligence and alert- 
ness — and hence that no way was left of enforcing the maintenance of 
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tariff rates; in spite of the fact that the court clearly decided that the 
mere departure from the tariff rate, regardless of what was paid by any- 
body else, was, while not unjust discrimination, a distinct offence under 
the act. The Commission, however, seems to have made no effort 
whatever to prosecute anybody for this latter offence, although it has 
known for years that such offences have been committed. Moreover, 
this latter offence has been punishable by fine only. By pursuing it 
the Commission would have been relieved of the embarrassment of the 
imprisonment feature of the act, which, it has been frequently said, made 
it impossible to secure evidence or convictions. 

Further, the Commission’s lamentations that the courts have de- 
stroyed its power have been so broad as to cover the whole act, and 
have necessarily created the impression that, in all respects, including 
the maintenance of tariff rates, the law is a dead letter; although there 
has not been a single decision impairing the Commission’s power to 
deal with secret rate-cutting, and the Supreme Court has upheld, to the 
fullest extent, the Commission’s ample powers of investigation. The 
necessary result of the Commission’s policy has been to encourage viola- 
tion of the law as to maintenance of tariff rates; and it now uses those 
violations as an argument why it should be given the rate-making 
power, which would have no possible tendency to correct them! These 
facts do not excuse the carriers or shippers who have violated the law; 
but they suggest the propriety of the Commission’s performing its pres- 
ent important duties instead of reaching out after new, dangerous, and 
wholly unnecessary powers. 

In each of its last three annual reports, the Commission has used 
the tendency toward railroad consolidations as an argument why it 
should be given the power to make rates. It has based this argument 
upon the statement, which is absolutely unwarranted, that any railroad 
company can now “charge for its service whatever it pleases, and as much 
as it pleases, without any real power in this Commission or any other 
tribunal or court to limit the amount of such charge for the future.” 
It has further contended that these consolidations would altogether re- 
move the competition which determines rates. Yet its last annual report 
shows in a striking way the prevalence and controlling effect of water 
competition and competition of different markets, which it will be im- 
possible to destroy by any sort of railroad combination, and which will 


always determine rates. The Commission’s argument is necessarily 
based on the unsupported theory that as railroads consolidate they will 
try to raise their rates. This theory is clearly inconsistent with the in- 
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evitable tendencies of the times. An interesting illustration of the real 
effect of consolidation is contained in a letter dated October 17, 1895, 
from Hon. Martin A. Knapp, Chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, addressed to Senator William E. Chandler, and published 
in Senate Document No. 39, of the 54th Congress, lst Session. In 
this letter Mr. Knapp said: 


In the New England States the process of absorption in one way or another has 
gone on until there is now practically no competition in the railroad service of that 
section. So far as I am aware, this consolidation has not resulted in any increase in 
charges, but, on the contrary, has been attended by considerable reduction in rates, 
by improved facilities, and by the better accommodation of the public. Fewer com- 
plaints come to us from that region than from any other part of the country. My 
observation and inquiries lead me to believe that there is less dissatisfaction with 
railroad charges and practices in New England than is found elsewhere in the United 
States, and that the people of that territory would not welcome a return to competitive 
conditions. 

It will be borne in mind that these favorable conditions have been 
realized without the possession or use by the Commission of any rate- 
making power. There is adequate power under the present act to cor- 
rect extortion and unjust discrimination, but there seems to have been 
no necessity for resorting to it. 

It is sometimes assumed that the business of operating railroads is 
a governmental function, and hence that the Government should make 
their rates. Although there are general expressions by the courts that 
the railroads perform a function of the state; yet, as a matter of fact, the 
business of operating a railroad is not a function of Government, as that 
word is understood, in this country or even in England, from whose law 
we draw the principles of our Constitution. While it has been undoubt- 
edly a governmental function both in England and in America to pro- 
vide public highways, it has never been the policy of the Government 
to perform transportation service. It would no doubt require an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States before this Government 
could acquire and operate the railroads of the country. The mere fact 
that the railroad company may exercise the power of eminent domain 
does not make its operations governmental. It is undoubtedly to the 
public interest that railroads should be constructed; and it is for this 
reason that the Government has conferred the power of eminent domain 
upon railroads as necessary to their construction, not because it has been 


or is now a function of Government in this country to operate railroads. 


There can be no doubt, however, that the Government does possess 
the right to regulate the charges of all common carriers, whether rail- 
roads or others, in order to prevent their being unreasonable or unjustly 
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discriminating. But it is not the duty or the moral right of the Gov- 
ernment to reduce the rates of common carriers simply because in a 
prosperous year they may produce more than the rate-making tribunal 
may regard as a fair return on the value of the property. There is no 
reason why the owners of railroads should not be permitted to share, 


along with other enterprises, in large profits that may be enjoyed in 


prosperous years, although large profits on railroads are rare at any time. 
The mere fact that a railroad may make a large profit on the value of 
its property does not indicate that its rates are unreasonably high. In 
view of the fact that a company has to take the risk of years of depres- 
sion and stand the losses then incurred, it should certainly get a corre- 
sponding benefit in years of prosperity. Yet the movement for giving 
the Commission the rate-making power seems to proceed on the theory 
that it is a positive wrong for railroads to accumulate any surplus in 
years of prosperity. There is no counterbalancing suggestion, however, 
that they shall be guaranteed any return in years of depression. 

The Commission and its supporters have indulged in much fine theo- 
rizing to show that generally the consumer, but in the case of agricul- 
tural products the producer, actually pays the freight rates, and that 
these classes will get the full benefit of all reductions in rates. There 
was recently a substantial reduction of coal rates in Kentucky; and the 
Kentucky Railroad Commission reports that the coal operators raised 
their prices and that the consumers got no benefit from the reduction in 
freight rates. Several years ago the Interstate Commerce Commission 
ordered a considerable reduction in the rates on milk to New York 
City. The railroads complied with the Commission’s order. Two years 
and a half later the president of one of the railroads reported the result, 
which was that the farmer received if anything less for his milk, there 
having in no case been an advance; that meanwhile there had been no 
decrease to the consumer; and that the railroad had lost $30,000 per 
year in its earnings. 

The fact is that it cannot be mathematically ascertained who bears 
the ultimate cost of transportation; but there is always the probability 
that reductions will be for the benefit of parties who can easily combine 
to secure these advantages, and not for that of any large number either of 
producers or consumers who cannot so readily combine for that purpose. 
Moreover, on numerous articles the rates are so small a part of the price 
that the only appreciable result of a reduction is that which appears in 
the carriers’ loss of revenue. While these considerations are not urged 
as reasons why the carriers should be permitted to charge rates which 
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are excessive, they are pertinent as indicating the conservatism which 
ought to be employed in reducing rates where the injury to the carrier 
is inevitable, while the corresponding benefit to any other class cannot 
be ascertained. 

In predicating legislative regulation upon the character of the rail- 
road as a common carrier, it must be borne in mind that the railroad 
performs a function of immense public value in devoting its energies to 
the discovery and development of the resources and the promotion of 
commerce and industry along its line. To look at the railroad simply 
as an institution for performing the legal duty of hauling articles from 
one point to another for all who may request its services is to lose sight 
entirely of this most beneficial factor. To put the making of rates into 
the hands of some theoretical tribunal will undoubtedly hamper and 
discourage this highly useful service, which has contributed so much to 
this country’s recent commercial and industrial success. 

A reading of the judicial opinions discussing those orders of the 
Commission which in the past have been the subject of litigation will 
show almost without exception that the Commission is such a theoreti- 
cal tribunal. The Commission has frequently proved its readiness to 
sacrifice traffic of the most important character both to the railroads and 
to the public in order to carry out theoretical ideas of rate-making. 
Moreover, its conduct in the past shows unerringly that it will not hesi- 
tate to make orders completely changing rate conditions in vast sections 
of the country, when it is impossible for it to understand the innumer- 
able conditions which should control the establishment and relation of 
these rates, and when it cannot begin to make due allowance for the 
influence which the rates it makes will have upon numerous other rates 
not at all involved in the complaint before it. Judge Cooley announced 
long ago that it would be a superhuman task to act as the rate-maker 
for all the rates in the United States and to adjust tariffs so as to meet 


the exigencies of business, while at the same time endeavoring to pro- 
tect the relative rights and equities of rival carriers and rival localities. 


Rates are now made by the railroads through experienced representatives 
constantly in touch with local conditions, and every unlawful rate is 
subject to adequate correction. Give the rate-making power to the 
Commission, and it will make rates generally without such experience, 
under conditions making it impossible for it to have an intimate knowl- 
edge of the situation; it will subordinate the development of traffic to 
unnecessary mathematical principles; and as a rule the rates it makes 
will be beyond the possibility of correction anywhere. 
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It should be unnecessary, however, to discuss amendments until the 
present law has been given an intelligent and thorough trial. So far it 
has never been given that trial. The complaints of the Commission 
that the present act has not been, and will not be, enforced are confes- 


sions of its own failure to perform its duty, rather than proof of defects 
in the law. If the present Commissioners will not enforce it, they 
should resign, and give the President a chance to appoint men who can 
and will enforce it. It is believed that such enforcement will prove its 
adequacy. If not, amendment can then proceed upon facts and actual 
experience, instead of upon misconcepvions and unproved theories. 
WaLKER D. Hives. 





SOME REMARKABLE RUSSIAN ENGINEERING PROJECTS. 


THE Russian people have long been in the habit of adding to the 
titles of their emperors somewhat magniloquent epithets to commemorate 
the particular distinction which each has earned during his life. Thus, 
Alexander II is remembered as “The Tsar-Liberator,” and his successor, 
the third Alexander, as “The Tsar-Peace-keeper.” It is probable that 
the latter title, had it not been already monopolized, might have been 
claimed with more justice by the present emperor; but, as it is, Nicholas 
II will have to be content witha less poetical title. It is quite possible, 
indeed, that he will be known, in history as the “Tsar-Engineer ” ; for his 
reign has not only witnessed the completion of the longest —and in its 
probable historic effects the most important — railway in the world, but 
promises also to see the carrying-out of a number of engineering projects 
of quite unprecedented magnitude. Compared with many of the schemes 
which are now being urged upon the Russian departments of finance and 
communications, even the Siberian railway shrinks into insignificance; 
and whether these schemes are destined to be carried out in the immedi- 
ate future, or, as is more probable, only after the lapse of many years, 
most of them are well worthy of description. 

All these projects, as might be expected from Russia’s peculiar posi- 
tion, are concerned primarily with water, and not with land. It is a 
commonplace to say that, ever since the time of Peter the Great, Russia’s 
dominant interest has been to extend in every direction toward the open 


sea. That ambition has now been accomplished on every side except 
one; for, short of a great political convulsion, the Persian Gulf is the 
only remaining sea in which Russia is likely to obtain an influence. Yet, 


in spite of the very considerable success with which Russia, originally 
an inland state, has acquired extensive seaboards on the Baltic, the Black 
Sea, the Caspian, and the Northern Pacific, it cannot be said that she 
has anywhere, except perhaps in the last-named direction, attained the 
complete freedom which is essential to her development as a maritime 
power. The keys of her two main outlets into Europe, the Baltic and 
the Black Sea, are held by foreign and traditionally hostile powers, while 
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her extreme northern ports have disadvantages which no political changes 
can remove. For the carrying on of the maritime commerce which she 
regards as indispensable to her economic development, Russia is even now 
very unfavorably situated, while her position as a naval power in time 
of war is even worse. The union of her Baltic and Black Sea fleets 
would require a circuitous voyage and the passage of three narrow straits, 
one of which is prohibited to warships by international treaty, and at 
each of which it would be impossible to avoid battle with a superior 
enemy. If the art of the engineer could do anything to remove defi- 
ciencies so great, it might be regarded as a certainty that the Russians, 
who seem to have a natural taste for vast’ projects, would be the first to 
call him in. 

The project for making a canal across European Russia from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea is, indeed, not a new one. It has been a subject 
of discussion for so long that its practicability might be doubted, were 
it not that we know that the Siberian railway was discussed as far back 
as the sixties and only begun in 1891. The great canal project has a 
similar history, having interested Alexander III more than twelve years 
ago. It was admitted even then that the only obstacle to the construc- 
tion of the canal was that, as in the case of all schemes which offer no 
prospect of immediate profit, capital could not be obtained from private 
sources. Since that time the state finances have been so heavily bur- 
dened by continued outlay upon the Siberian railway that no money has 
been available for any project not of immediate importance. 

Nevertheless the configuration of Russia and the flow of its rivers 
eminently favor the plan of connecting the two seas. The project, to 
sum it up in a sentence, is to join the northward-flowing Diina, which 
falls into the Gulf of Riga a little below the city of that name, with the 
Dnieper, the second of the rivers of Russia in Europe, by cutting a ship- 
canal between the two rivers, or, more strictly speaking, by cutting a 
ship-canal between the Diina and the Beresina, which flows into the 
Dnieper about 150 miles north of Kieff. The headwaters of these two 
rivers are only separated by a narrow and low watershed, which is even 
now intersected by a short canal, navigable by small vessels and barges. In 
a sense, therefore, a canal from the Black Sea to the Baltic already exists, 
cutting Russia completely in two; and it is possible even now to travel ina 
barge from Riga to Kherson. But the project at present being discussed 
has little in common with this. To join the two seas by a ship-canal 


having a minimum depth of twenty-eight feet would require the cutting 
and deepening of existing channels for 1,607 versts, or about a thousand 
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miles. Such is the project at present under discussion, and its execu- 
tion, it is estimated, would require an expenditure of $150,000,000—a 
sum exactly equal to the original estimate for the Siberian railway, and 
equal also to the further sum which it is now estimated will be required 
before that railway is put into a thoroughly efficient condition. 

By far the greater part of this sum would, however, be devoted not 
to cutting the canal proper, but to deepening the existing river-beds. 
The Dnieper, for instance, while second only to the Volga in magnitude 
among the rivers of European Russia, is not, strictly speaking, navigable 
at all, though small steamers reach as far as Dorogobuzh, within a short 
distance of its source. Its navigation is everywhere impeded by sands 
and shallows, while for a distance of fifty-three miles to the south of 
Ekaterinoslay stretch the famous rapids, which, in spite of much labor, 
still remain a great obstacle to free navigation. The Dnieper, however, 
is one of the most important of all Russia’s water communications; 
and the amazing multiplicity of the towns and villages upon its banks 
is the best tribute to its value as an artery of commerce. On the 
other hand, the Diina is both broad and navigable; and even now it 
carries to the Baltic about 30,000,000 tons of merchandise every year, 
with the result that Riga is the fourth port in importance in the Russian 
Empire. 

The commercial importance of the canal lies in the fact that it would 
pass through the most prosperous agricultural region of Russia. The 
necessity for better communications may be gauged from this that, 
owing to the high tariffs on the Russian railways, it is at present cheaper 
to ship wheat from Odessa to St. Petersburg by sea than to send the 
grain grown in the central provinces to the same city byrail. The con- 
nection of great centres like Kherson, Ekaterinoslav, and Kieff with the 
centres of export in the north would, however, be only part of the ad- 
vantages gained. The navigable or semi-navigable tributaries of the 
Dnieper extend for several hundred miles to the east and west. The 
Pripiat, to give one instance, is already connected by means of a canal 
with the Vistula; and the connection of the Dnieper with the Diina 
would result in the great manufacturing centres of Poland finding an 
outlet on every side. But even the commercial advantages of the canal 
would be small when compared with its influence upon the naval posi- 
tion of Russia by enabling her to shift her fleet from north to south in 
complete security. It is true that this freedom would be restricted to 
less than two-thirds of the year, owing to the freezing of the rivers. 
But this disadvantage is common to all the Russian rivers, and it will 
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certainly not prevent the carrying out of a project which is, after all, only 
the improvement, on a vast scale, of existing communications. 

A project which is of a somewhat similar character, and which, from 
the commercial point of view, would have equally great advantages, has 
been put forward with great energy of late. This project is to restore 
the prehistoric connection between the Black Sea and the Caspian by 
means of a canal through the Manuich depression, a chain of lakes and 
small streams which is supposed to represent the channel by which the 
two seas were formerly united. The advantage of this scheme, which 
it is estimated would cost $150,000,000, does not lie so much in its 
forming an outlet for Central Asian merchandise as in the fact that it 
would bring the vast basin drained by the Volga into direct water com- 
munication with Europe. It is probable that no geographical accident 
ever had a greater effect upon history than the course taken by the Volga, 
which finally brought the Russians to the Caucasus, to Central Asia, and 
to the Indian frontier. But the interests of Russian trade would have 
been much better served if the great river, instead of turning suddenly 
to the southeast when within fifty miles of the valley of the Don, had 
united with that river and brought the products of the 600,000 square 
miles in its basin to the Black Sea instead of to the barren regions on 
the shores of the Caspian. The project for uniting the two seas by a 
canal was submitted to the Russian minister of ways of communication 
as late as last August, and was rejected after examination. But rejec- 
tion of all such schemes is inevitable until the Baltic project is realized. 

A less costly project brought forward at the same time received 
Prince Hilkoff’s endorsement, though its realization has also been post- 
poned. This project was for the cutting of a ship-canal to Rostoff-on- 
the-Don, thus enabling large vessels with heavy cargoes to load and 
unload in the town. The estimated cost of such a canal, which would 
certainly be a great benefit to Russian trade, is $2,000,000. But this 
scheme is bound up with a much more daring and original project which 
merits more detailed description. 

The essence of this scheme is to take advantage of the peculiarly 
shut-in condition of the Sea of Azof in order to make it deep enough at 
all points for sea-going ships. The extreme shallowness of this sea is 
at the present time the greatest obstacle met with by Russian trade in 
the south. It is the Sea of Azof, and not the Black Sea, which consti- 
tutes the immediate southern outlet of Russian commerce. Neither the 
Volga nor the Don, the two great navigable rivers which carry the bulk 
of Russian exports, enters the Black Sea. The Volga loses itself in the 
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Caspian, where there is little demand for the produce which forms Russia’s 
chief staple of export. The consequence of this is that Russian goods 
from the Volga provinces are sent by river as far as Tsaritsyn only, 
whence they are transported by rail across the narrow isthmus to Kalach 
on the Don, and thence sent to the ports on the Sea of Azof. Thus it 
is that the Don, which itself drains a very important district rich in 
grain and coal, does double duty, and that the Sea of Azof into which it 
flows is of enormous importance for Russian trade. 


In this fact lies one of the greatest of all of Russia’s geographical 
disadvantages. For while the Black Sea attains at points a depth of 


7,000 feet, the all-important Sea of Azof is in comparison nothing but 
a shallow lagoon, nowhere reaching fifty feet in depth. At the quay of 
the important port of Taganrog there are only nine feet of water, at 
Berdyansk nine feet, and at Mariupol fourteen feet; while even these 
depths are unreliable owing to the effect of changing winds. On account 
of this insufficiency of depth the most magnificent system of water-com- 
munication in Europe — for the Volga and its tributaries are connected 
with nearly all Russia—is paralyzed. Sea-going vessels stand at a 
great distance from the ports and load in the open roadsteads; vessels 
visiting Taganrog taking in their cargoes as far as thirteen miles from 
the town. It is estimated that every pood, or thirty-six pounds, of 
grain exported from the Azof ports pays a tax of four kopecks, or two 
and two-third cents, as the result of the necessity of loading at a dis- 
tance. The Russian Government has spent large sums in improving 
the Azof ports and in deepening the Straits of Kertch; but no improve- 
ments of this kind have been able to remove the initial deficiency of 
depth. It is believed that the whole sea is gradually silting up. 

The project which has been put forward as a means of overcoming 
these difficulties was the work of Lieutenant V. D. Mendeleyef, a son 
of the famous Russian chemist, Professor D. I. Mendeleyef. Lieutenant 
Mendeleyef died not long ago; but before his death he had submitted his 
plan to M. Witte, and the scheme has since been published. His pro- 
posal was to deepen the Sea of Azof and turn it into a vast dock by the 
construction of a dam, with locks and sluices, across the Straits of Kertch 
The Sea of Azof is almost entirely surrounded by land; the Taman pen- 
insula on the southeast reaching to within ten miles of the Crimean 
shore. But for practical purposes the straits are not more than a fifth of 
this width, as a projecting sandbank slightly elevated above sea-level 
stretches to within about two miles of the opposite coast. This distance 
is still further narrowed by a submarine projection of the same sandbank, 
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which is covered with not more than from three to six feet of water, and 
which reduces the deep-water strait to a width of about 1,200 yards, 
attaining in the middle a depth of twenty-eight feet, but not averaging 
more than eighteen feet. Over this central strait Lieutenant Mendeleyet 
proposed to build an embankment 1,200 yards in length, continuing it 
along the submerged sandbank, over which there are about three feet of 
water, and along the exposed tongue of land for several miles, until 
elevated land is reached. The whole length of the embankment would 
rise some ten or twelve feet above the present level of the sea; and in 
its centre would be locks for the passage of ships of deep burden, and 
sluices to provide for time of flood. It is estimated that the sea loses 
by evaporation less than half the water which it receives from the atmos- 
phere and tributary rivers, the excess waters at present flowing through 
the Straits of Kertch into the Black Sea. With the stoppage of the out- 
flow of this water the level would rapidly rise, and in a short time the 
depth would be increased by ten feet, any further excess being allowed 
to escape. 

Professor Mendeleyef, to whom the publication of the project is due, 
estimates that a work carried out on this plan would not cost more than 
$3,400,000. But this is probably one of those estimates which pro- 
jectors, and not contractors, indulge in. In addition, compensation 
would have to be made for some 400 square miles of almost valueless 
marshes, and about 100 square miles of comparatively valuable land, 
which would be submerged by the rising waters. The total compensa- 
tion for this is put at $650,000 only, while the up-keep, administration, 
etc., would not, it is estimated, exceed $390,000 a year. 

These estimates are, of course, only approximate; but even if they 
were largely exceeded there would be apparently a considerable margin 
of profit. About 130,200,000 poods of freight pass every year through 
the Straits of Kertch, and $390,000 would put upon that total a tax of 
little more than half a kopeck a pood. As this tax would be only an 
eighth of the average loss on transshipment under present conditions, it 
is obvious that a much larger revenue might be raised, if necessary, 
without entailing loss upon shippers. The Russian Government would 


also effect a great saving in the large sums which it is now compelled 
to spend every year in deepening the Sea of Azof and the mouths of 
the Don; while the submergence of the unhealthy marshes would have 
a beneficial effect upon the adjacent country. 

It is argued, perhaps with less justice, that the carrying out of the 
project would add enormously to Russia’s naval security. In the Cri- 
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mean War, it is pointed out the Black Sea proved a death-trap rather 
than a haven for the Russian fleet, and similar results would have ensued 
if England had taken up arms on behalf of Turkey in 1878. The Sea 
of Azof, on the other hand, is a real Russian lake; and if it were deep 
enough to shelter heavy battleships it would be the strongest naval 
fortress in the world. It would be possible, if war were to break out 
with Turkey, to menace Constantinople, while having a safe refuge in 
case of danger from a possible ally. But it is hardly necessary to point 
out that an enemy’s shells planted in the great embankment would have 
as paralyzing an effect upon Russia’s naval fortunes as any injury that 
could happen to her outside. The employment of such a work for naval 
purposes would therefore require an outlay upon fortifications which 
would probably be much better spent in improving the existing harbors 
in the Black Sea. 

It may be judged from the projects above described to how great an 
extent the economic development of Russia depends upon the engineer. 
Yet Russia has to face in the near future problems much greater, which 
threaten not merely her external trade, but the continued growth of her 
population, which constitutes her only superiority over the other European 
powers. It is well known that ever since the Emancipation there has 
been a gradual decline in the humidity of the country, the chief cause 
of which has been the destruction of vast areas of forest land, the timber 
of which has been sold to meet the needs of impoverished proprietors 
suddenly deprived of their most valuable resources. The result is that 
famine, always caused by drought, may now be described as the most 
stable of Russian institutions; and, what is still worse for the country as 
a whole, a vast population, estimated at from 15,000,000 to 25,000,000, 
lives in a state of semi-starvation so chronic as to weaken the vitality of 
the race and threaten its future. The forestry laws which have been 
promulgated since 1888 have been effective in preventing any further 
denudation of the country, but they cannot restore the better conditions 
of the past. The geographical position of Russia is itself favorable to 
drought; the vast regions lying to the east and southeast of the Asiatic 
frontier being practically waterless desert and steppe. In these districts 


the process of desiccation is still rapidly going on—how rapidly may be 
judged from the fact that the great Gulf of Aibughir, on the southwest 
of the Sea of Aral, which was crossed in boats by the Russians in 1859, 
is now completely dry. The Caspian Sea has shrunken to half its former 
dimensions, and much of its ancient bed is mere sand. As a result 


the rich, but badly watered, steppes to the northeast are barely capa- 
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ble of supporting a few hundred thousand nomads, while the vast country 
to the east is a desert waste. 

One of the oldest of all Russian engineering projects was to irrigate 
the deserts to the east of the Caspian by diverting the waters of the 
Oxus from the Sea of Aral into their former channel. The ancient bed 
of the Oxus may be still traced ; and the survey which was made in 1885, 
as a preliminary to the extension of the Central-Asian railway, revealed 
a gradual decline in the direction of the Caspian. It was not any change 
in the configuration of the country, but a decrease in the volume of its 
waters, which resulted in the diversion of the Oxus to the north. This 


scheme has. been persistently urged by Russian engineers, who argue that 


Russia would reap enormous advantages from the possession of direct 
water communication with Central Asia. But the destruction of the 
flourishing settlements on the lower banks of the river would hardly be 
compensated for by a water route which would compete disastrously 
with the existing railway. 

A later project, which would have much more widespread effects, is 
to let the waters of the Black Sea into the Caspian depression, and by 
increasing the area of the latter sea to add to the humidity of the climate 
of southeastern Russia and the surrounding steppes. The present surface 
of the Caspian is eighty-five feet lower than ocean-level ; and this scheme 
is perfectly practicable, and might be carried out at the same time as the 
canal project which has been already described. But it is very doubtful 
whether the climatic effects would be as great as are expected. 

The same advantages, but on a much greater scale, are claimed for 
another project which has attracted much attention in Russia of late. 
This scheme may be briefly described as the creation in Central Asia of 
a vast inland sea which would increase the area of Lake Aral some six 
or seven times, and at the same time double the area of the Caspian, 
while joining the two seas by a navigable channel. It is obvious that 
such a work could not be effected by letting in the waters of the Black 
Sea ; for, though the Caspian is below ocean level, the Sea of Aral is 158 
feet above it, and the surrounding country is slightly higher. The pro- 
ject at present put forward aims at getting its supply of water from the 
great rivers which flow to the north on the other side of the watershed 
of Western Asia. The greater part of the waters of these rivers is now 
wasted upon the inhospitable twndras of the north. It is one of nature’s 
greatest injustices to Russia that the Obi and its tributaries should flow 
in a direction so unprofitable, while the whole of Central Asia famishes 
for want of water. But the watershed between the Obi’s tributary, the 
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Tobol, and the rivers which flow to the south is both narrow and little 
elevated ; and it is believed that, by cutting a canal through this water- 
shed and damming the rivers where they flow between high banks further 
down, a great part of the waters of the Tobol and Obi could be diverted 
into Central Asia, thus forming a great inland sea, increasing the hu- 
midity of the climate, and irrigating the surrounding deserts and steppes. 
This project has been worked out in minute detail by M. Demchenko, 

the Russian engineer who is its chief advocate, and the book in which 
his conclusions are published has already gone into several editions. The 
Obi would be dammed at its junction with the Vasiugan River, and a 
similar dam constructed across the valley of the Tobol at its junction 
with the Irtish. The two reservoirs would then be joined by a short 
canal running east and west and following the beds of existing streams. 
At the town of Tobolsk the Tobol is 118 feet above sea-level, and its 
high banks rise 236 feet above the surface of the river. The lake formed 
by the obstruction of the river would, therefore, be at a level of 356 feet 
above the sea, or no less than 200 feet above the present level of Lake 
Aral; and the imprisoned waters would spread south by the valleys of 
the Tobol and Ubagan—a tributary of the Tobol which rises at the base 
of the dividing watershed. At the foot of the watershed the surface of 
the Ubagan is 319 feet above sea-level; so that at this point the new 
lake would have a depth of thirty-seven feet. As the watershed itself rises 
500 feet above sea level, the southernward extension of the lake would be 
stopped at this point, and it would be necessary to cut through the high 
country a canal for some eighteen miles. The southern limit of these hills 
is marked by a lake 320 feet above sea-level, or thirty-six feet below the 
level of the flood formed to the north, and from this point there is a gradual 
decline, marked by the Turgai River, in the direction of the Sea of Aral. 
The elevation of the country to the east and west is such that there is 
no lateral outlet for the imprisoned waters; and the surplusage of the 
Siberian rivers would therefore flow through the canal and flood the plain 
to the south. In the course of time there would result a vast inunda- 
tion of the plain to the north, east, and south of the Sea of Aral; and 
when this flood had reached the level of the highest point in the Uzboi, 
the channel which connects the Caspian and Aral depressions, it would 
send its surplus waters into the Caspian Sea. The rising of the Caspian 
would continue until the increase in evaporation which would result 
from greater surface exposure equalled the new water-supply; but this 
point, it is believed, would not be reached until an area of the depression, 
equal to the present area covered by the sea, had been covered with 
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water. Nearly all of this addition would be on the north, northwest, 
and northeast shores of the Caspian; but small areas would be subject to 
inundation on other parts of the coast. It is believed that the total area 
of the inland seas of Western Asia would be nearly trebled before the 
limit of inundation was reached. 

The justification of, this vast scheme is that its effects would not be 
merely local, but that it would have such an effect upon the rainfall of 
the adjacent countries as to change their climatic conditions to those of 
Southern Europe, while involving no greater inconvenience than the 
submergence of a few small towns and the disturbance of a few thousand 
nomads. The beneficent effect of an inland sea upon contiguous land is 
well known, and is shown to an extraordinary extent by the Mediterra- 
nean, the Black Sea, and even the diminished Caspian, as the conditions 
on the northeastern slopes of the Caucasus prove. It is estimated that 
over an area of 300,000 square miles the rainfall would be increased to 
such an extent as would change the whole character of the country, 
turning the unproductive steppes and the deserts of Turkestan into coun- 
try habitable by a settled population; while the southeastern provinces 
of Russia and the country of the Don-Cossacks, where, owing to lack of 
water, good harvests are at present periodical only, would rival the best 
watered land in the empire. What is of scarcely less importance, the 
proximity of the sea would modify the tremendous variations of tempera- 
ture which are at present as great in the Kirghiz steppe as in Western 
Siberia. These climatic influences would be sharply defined; for the 
Aralo-Caspian depression is on nearly every side surrounded at no great 
distance by hills, while in the only open directions, the north and north- 
west, the lower temperature would precipitate rain. 

On the other hand, the direct loss would be very small, and the rise of 
the waters would be so slow that it would less resemble a flood than the 
gradual encroachment of the sea which at present takes place owing to 
erosive influences all over the world. The unsettled population of the 
steppes would be little inconvenienced by being forced to shift their 
tents, an operation which, as it is, they perform every day. The sub- 
mergence of the towns and settlements on the shores of the Caspian and 
at the mouth of the Volga would present a greater difficulty; but this 
point would not be reached for more than a generation after the actual 
works were built. Most of the wooden towns of Russia are renewed 
many a time in that period. 

M. Demchenko estimates that it would cost $150,000,000 only to 
build the necessary embankments across the river valleys and the two 
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canals. The cost in time would be more serious. It would take ten 
years to complete the works, and four years more before the flood had 
risen to such a height as to penetrate the watershed canal. The exact 
time which would elapse before the inundation had reached its highest 
possible level in both seas is more doubtful, as the calculation requires an 
exact knowledge of the cubic contents of the depressions and involves 
a number of still more complex factors. The farther the flood extended, 
for instance, the greater the allowance that must be made for evapora- 
tion, and the gradual increase in the total rainfall of the affected areas 
must be in turn set against this. It is believed, however, that an ap- 
preciable effect would be produced upon the humidity of the country 
some ten or tweive years after the completion of the works, and many 
years before the whole depression had been inundated. But its greatest 
effects would not be produced for at least a generation. 

It is admitted that if the levels taken are correct, and there is no 
reason to doubt them, this vast scheme presents no impossibilities. 
Engineering, indeed, recognizes no impossibilities, and concerns itself 
rather with the practical problem whether outlay in time and labor will 
be remunerated. In a country where great works of public utility are 
left to private and corporate enterprise, it would be emphatically decided 
that M. Demchenko’s project was impracticable in the sense that it 
would absorb vast capital without yielding any immediate return to in- 
vestors, who would hardly find a sufficient incentive in the knowledge 
that their grandchildren would reap the profit a thousand-fold. But 
governments differ from individuals in that they do not, or ought not to, 
count by lives; and the Russian Government in particular has long had 
a reputation for sacrificing the interests of the present to those of the 
future. 

In that future, engineering schemes which have as their object the 
increase in the productivity of the world’s agriculture will probably have 
an importance which might seem exaggerated to a generation which, 
like the present, is more busily engaged in perfecting the transport of 
the present productions of the world than in increasing their volume. If 
the course of the twentieth century should resemble that of the nineteenth, 
the third generation from the present may find America, now the world’s 
greatest granary, occupied by a population greatly exceeding that of 
Europe, which will absorb the whole food supply of the Western Con- 
tinent. On the other hand, the population of Europe and Asia is still 
increasing, though in varying ratios, at an alarming rate, and even Russia 
may be said to be already thickly peopled in comparison with her low 
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state of culture. In default, therefore, of some scientific solution of the 
food question, such as was foreshadowed by Sir William Crookes when 
he predicted ' the extraction of nitrogen for agricultural purposes from 
the air, or of the reform of a social order which permits a great part of 
the world’s cultivable land to be devoted to unprofitable purposes, we 
may predict a time when the further expansion of the human race will 
be threatened by insufficiency of food. But human power and ingenuity 
are likely by that time to have developed to such an extent as to cope 
without difficulty with many problems of practical science now regarded 


as insoluble. It will, indeed, be impossible to increase to any large ex- 


tent the productivity of a continent like Australia, which suffers from 
an absolute deficiency of water. But Northern Asia has a dispropor- 
tionate and wasted share of the world’s water-supply, and the diversion 
of some of it into productive channels is a question of capital and labor 
only. With the vast populations, improved science, and enormous ac- 
cumulations of capital which we may expect in the near future, projects 
like M. Demchenko’s, which are to-day condemned as impracticable, 
will probably be carried out as a matter of course. 
E. C. Lona. 

' In his address on ‘‘ The Wheat Supply of the World,” delivered to the British 

Association at Bristol, on September 7, 1898. 





THE DUTIES OF A MINISTER TO CHINA. 


DipLoMAcy in China isa different thing from that which is practised 
in Europe. The foreign minister in that country may be said to be an 
integral part of its Government. The doctrine of extra-territoriality, 
which pervades and dominates the condition of all foreigners, regulates 
in a peculiar manner their relation to the Chinese. Under it the Chi- 
nese courts have no jurisdiction over the foreigner. The latter is legally 
responsible to his own consul only, who administers in a special court the 
jurisprudence of his own country. The minister constitutes an appellate 
court over these tribunals. Besides thus controlling the conduct of his 
nationals, he is the interpreter of the treaties, and he must hold the 
Chinese officials to the observance of them. He interposes his veto on 
any change of the tariff and on any act which does not comply with it. 
He demands redress for outrages; he arraigns for punishment Chinese 
officials who have acted injuriously toward foreigners; he protests 
against wrongful publications; he suggests facilities to be adopted for 
trade and commerce; he insists on the improvement of rivers; he at- 
tacks monopolies granted to persons of any nationality. In a thousand 
ways he takes an active part in the government of the country. 

It is impossible for the foreign minister to avoid being drawn into 
the maelstrom of progress. The promoter besieges him with letters of 
recommendation from the most distinguished of his fellow-citizens. 
This promoter has a budget of improvements, filled with railroad 
schemes, electric lights, physical science, army reforms, new navies, a 
mint, a banking system, plans for a post office, and mining enterprises. 
He is a plausible gentleman; he has figures at his fingers’ ends; and he 
will demonstrate that the granting of any one of his schemes will make 
China rich and prosperous in the course of a very few years. The min- 


ister has no course before him except to aid these gentlemen in securing 
charters. His own Government grudgingly permits him to do this, for 
it is subject to the same pressure. It naturally wants to see our trade 
and commerce extended; and even while it recognizes that its accredited 
representatives should not be commercial drummers, it leaves to their 
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discretion the mode in which our business influence should be promoted. 
Naturally, the minister finds it easier to go to the Yamen and demand a 
concession than to fight the enthusiastic drummer who has discovered a 
new field of operations and is eager to enter into it. Behind the pro- 
moter stands the great newspaper which is ever ready to denounce its 


country’s representatives, because the American public loves sensational 
writing. No minister is perfect, any more than other men are, and if 
he has any weakness the newspaper man will find it out. If he is poor 
and cannot entertain largely he is denounced as stingy. If he spends 


money lavishly he is “aping royalty.” If he is attentive to the fair sex, 
he is immoral; if not, he is a savage. Even the missionaries sometimes 
attack him. One of them kindly told me once that he had four hundred 
thousand men in his church behind him. I told him in reply that I 
had seventy-five millions behind me. 

The better rule for the minister is to make an effort to oblige all the 
applicants who solicit his aid. It is the simplest way. To-day he pre- 
sents to the Yamen the advantages to the Empire of giving an Ameri- 
can company the right to build a railroad from Hankow to Peking. 
Failing in that scheme, to-morrow he will insist on the company’s hav- 
ing the right to build a line from Peking to Mukden; and, when unsuc- 
cessful there, he will take up the cudgels for one from Hankow to Can- 
ton. The above is an account of what really happened. A new gun is 
a great card for the promoters, especially a dynamite gun. On the table 
before the Yamen there are spread plans of the great gun; and the inter- 
preters worry as never before over intricate drawings, which the inventor 
tries in vain to make them understand. But a little learning goes a great 
way with the Chinese. The model of a warship, an article which no 
member of the Yamen has ever seen, is agreat card. It speaks for itself. 
It needs no interpreter. A new interest is added when the promoter 
knows the cost of the ship; but he does not always state it, because he 
wants to be able to increase it at the last. One gentleman, I remem- 
ber, wanted to sell something; and in order to secure standing before the 
Yamen he prepared a splendid essay on government, in which he par- 
ticularly denounced “squeezing” — the pet vice of all the Chinese, high 
and low —and the general corruption of the officials. I was expected 
to have this instrument translated, and to forward it with my friend’s 
demand for the purchase of the invention. After he had read it to me I 
asked him whether, if he had gone to England on a similar mission, 
he would have denounced the House of Lords or the Prince of Wales, 
and he said he thought not. I then inquired how he expected to curry 
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favor with the Chinese by denouncing the things which they most 
favored. The moral part of the essay was finally eliminated. 

It is safe to say that in recent years two-thirds of the time of most 
ministers and their staffs has been devoted to the presentation of rail- 
road, telegraphic, and mining schemes. In this business our Govern- 
ment has taken slight part. It has been left to the poor minister, who 
can exercise a personal influence only. He does not invoke the aid of 
his own Government, though his colleagues do not hesitate to seek the 
help of theirs. Through the lips of the ministers of England, Germany, 
Russia, and France their Governments speak. There is no hesitation or 
modesty in making demands. Only recently England demanded, and 
received, the exclusive right to land a foreign cable in China. Russia 
demanded and received the right to build the Trans-Siberian road through 
Manchuria. Germany claims the right to control all railroad building 
and the operation of all mines in Shantung, and it is conceded to her. 
France insists that the Southern Provinces belong to her exclusive 
sphere, and she is pushing a railroad from Tonquin into the country 
bordered by the West River. All that the Americans have obtained 
from China, in the way of concessions, is the charter of a railroad from 
Hankow to Canton; but the Government took no part in securing this 
franchise. 

The accusation of being biassed against China will hardly be brought 
against the writer of this article by any person who has read his articles 
published in various American magazines and newspapers. He has not 


hesitated to denounce the seizure of Chinese territory by Germany, Rus- 


sia, England, and France. These spoliations were the salient causes of 
the riots of 1900. But with the kindest feelings toward the Chinese it 
is necessary that the truth should be told about them. When two men 
ride a horse one must ride behind. It is right and proper that foreign 
influences should dominate and control China. The necessities of in- 
ternational intercourse demand that they should. 

A glamour is thrown over Chinese civilization, to which the success- 
ful prosecution of some of the arts adds a romantic interest. We must 
accord to China the credit for many things which ought to have made 
her a civilized state. She invented gunpowder and printing. She dis- 
covered the mariner’s compass. She manufactures silks, satins, velvets, 
and porcelain. Long ago she built suspension bridges. She possesses 
natural gas, and uses it. In the thirteenth century she had five-masted 
ships with water-tight compartments. She has more books than any 
other country. She has had great philosophers who taught men to be 
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good rather than to be pious. Many societies devised for charitable 
purposes exist within her borders. Her people are not uncharitable. 
These and other good things may be said of her. 

On the other hand, her people, almost to a man, hate the foreigners. 
She would drive them all into the sea if she could. We have no friends 


among the Chinese except the Christian converts. Slavery and polyg- 
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amy exist in China. Her judicial system is one of horrible torture. 
Her treatment of women is infamous. The binding of the feet of female 
children is of itself sufficient to condemn the nation. Female infants 
are murdered without compunction. Superstition pervades all the peo- 
ple. On the ridges of all the houses little clay dogs are put to catch 
the evil spirits as they fly. No two houses are on the same line; one 
being put either farther back or farther front than its neighbor. This 
is done because the evil spirits cannot turn a corner, and once started 
must keep on into space. Recently at Tientsin a water snake was wor- 
shipped in a public temple as being the water god. Under all the hills 
a dragon sleeps, and if he is disturbed by mines he will destroy the 
world. At eclipses the moon is being eaten up by a yellow dog, and 
the whole population turns out beating tin pans and gongs to scare him 
away. 

The recent disturbances are sufficient of themselves to show that 
real civilization is not known in China. It is not conceivable that in 
any civilized nation there could have been a well-organized attack made 
on the foreign representatives of other countries. The world over, the 
ambassadors of friendly peoples are treated as guests wherever they are 
stationed. Their persons are sacred, and all possible polite treatment ~ 
is accorded to them. But in 1900 the whole of the Northern part of 
China rose in a tumultuous and violent attempt to kill and murder the 
entire diplomatic body, as well as all other foreigners. The two men 
who have done most for China, Sir Robert Hart and Dr. W. A. P. 
Martin, were included in the attempted destruction. Their property 
was burned, just as other foreign property was. Absolute barbarism 
pervaded the people, and foreign men, women, and children were mas- 
sacred wherever they were found. The Chinese Government partici- 
pated in the attempt to destroy all the foreigners. Its soldiers went 
over to the Boxers. The forty guns which played on Tientsin were, 
unquestionably, aimed and fired by Chinese soldiers. Had the Chinese 
Government so desired, the mob at Peking could have been wiped out 
by the soldiers. There were always at Peking twenty-five thousand 
regularly enrolled troops, who policed the city. Every foreigner who 
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was at Peking during the riots asseverates that the Government was re- 
sponsible for the attacks on the legations and the missionary stations. 
If any statement can be proved by human testimony, the responsibility 
of the Chinese Government for the most terrible events which ever oc- 
curred is so proved. 

How then are these people to be treated by the rest of the world? 
Either the Chinese Government is too weak to protect the foreigner, or 
it is unwilling to do so. In either event the foreigner must protect 
himself. The civilized world must combine against the Yellow Peril, 
as it is soon to do against anarchy. I criticise the conduct of the for- 
eign representatives in that they have failed to provide any sure method 
of protecting our people in China. That was the first and main thing 
to do. The Chinese always minimize the acts of foreigners after a little 
time has passed. They take little account of the capture of Peking by 
the allies in 1861. It is often denied that the foreigners were ever at 
Peking at all. Sometimes it is said that the foreigners wanted some 
money, and that China gave them some and sent them away. It can- 
not be doubted that in a short time the Chinese will claim that they 
were victorious over the foreigners in 1900, and that they were blame- 
less in the troubles. It must be remembered that at most there are only 
twenty-five thousand foreigners in China, while there are four hundred 
millions of natives. It is idle to imagine that this generation will for- 
get or forgive the humiliation which has overtaken it. At any moment 
other rioting may break out, and other horrors be perpetrated. 

I am not prepared to advise what definite action should be taken to 
secure protection to the foreigners. All along since the riots I have 
insisted that this, and not the mere money tribute, was the important 
question before the civilized world. China has agreed to pay an enor- 
mous sum of money. This much, at least, is well; but the chief prob- 
lem remains unsolved —the protection of the foreigner. Why in the 
conclave of nations nothing was said or done about it gives rise to the 
suspicion that the partition of China is ordained, and that only a decent 
pretext is waited for to accomplish it. The European nations do not 
want peace and tranquillity. Russia wants a pretext for annexing Man- 
churia outright; Germany wants Shantung; England wants the Yangtze 
valley; and France wants Kwangsu and Kwangsi. The occurrence of 
another riot would furnish all the excuse necessary for this wholesale par- 
tition. Even partition is better than murder. It is better to take our 
chances for trade among provinces held in the claws of European coun- 


tries than to see our people tortured and murdered every year or two, 
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The Chinese Government, looked at from a foreign standpoint, has 
proved to be utterly ineflicient and worthless. It has conspicuously 
failed to comply with the treaties into which it has entered with the 
principal powers. It has no statesmen. China might be a prosperous 


country if it would cast away ancient superstitions and prejudices and 
take up the work of reform. Puffed up with vanity, still claiming that 
all nations are its vassals and absolutely ignorant of foreign affairs, it has 
never learned anything from defeat, and, after each reverse, has become 
more arrogant than before. By all means let the Chinese Exclusion 
Act be continued in force. CHARLES DENBY. 
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THE magnificent expenditure of wealth at the present time upon 
institutions of the so-called “higher education” in this country empha- 
sizes anew: the question of their usefulness. This question is still fur- 
ther emphasized by the fact that other institutions designed for the 
benefit and elevation of the people are receiving, relatively to their needs, 
a much smaller expenditure. But the higher, and especially the high- 
est, education must always remain unattainable by a large proportion of 
the nation; so that the benefits which the nation at large receives from 
the institutions which give such an education must be, for the most 
part, indirect. Are the greater colleges and universities of the United 
States worth, as measured by any sane and appropriate standard of 
values, the immense sums of money which are now being invested 
in them? 

A satisfactory answer to this question cannot be given in terms of 
vague and general remarks about the value of education or about the 
necessity which our democratic institutions put upon us to maintain a 
high standard of public instruction; for such an answer leaves un- 
touched the really important factors of the whole problem. These fac- 
tors have to do with a certain kind of education; and they include 
expert opinions about the ideals which this kind of education endeavors 
to realize, and about the most effective means for realizing them. More- 
over, at the best, as has already been said, the inquiry does not concern 
a culture or training which can be imparted to a numerically large pro- 
portion of the entire public. Our problem really is whether it is worth 
while to spend so much on the few who receive a certain kind of 
education. 

I venture to affirm — disregarding for the moment the surprise and 
perhaps indignation which the affirmation will awaken — that if this 
question were taken before the officers and principal patrons of these 
same institutions of the so-called higher education, a very considerable 
proportion of them, through their professors, trustees, and even presidents, 


could not give to it a satisfactory answer. But that those who are in 
3 
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the business of the higher education do not, in so many cases, know 
their own business thoroughly well is by no means wholly their own 
fault. The fault is largely due rather to such facts as the following: 
They have themselves been narrowly and imperfectly educated; they 
have never given their minds to any broad and genial study of the 
principles of education; and they have not been selected with reference 
to any special acquaintance with these principles. This is true chiefly 
of the presidents of these institutions. But above all is it true that the 
public mind is just now not in a favorable condition toward many of 
the most imperative demands for the improvement of the truly higher 
education. 

The question which has been raised I shall briefly discuss after pro- 
posing it in a somewhat modified and restricted form. What are the 
true functions of a great university? By “university,” in this connec- 
tion, I mean any institution which endeavors to carry the process of 
education up into its higher and highest stages. The true functions of 
such an educational institution are the services it aims to render in pur- 
suit of a certain ideal. Its ideal, like all other human ideals, is not 
capable of perfect realization; but it is a conception of certain offices 
which the university strives more and more worthily to fulfil; of certain 
functions which it aims more and more effectively to exercise. Espe- 
cially does this ideal set the goal for progress in the higher education. 

In answer to this form of asking the question I reply, then, that the 
true functions of a genuinely great and good university are chiefly these 
three: (1) The highest mental and moral culture of its own students; 
(2) the advancement, by research and discovery, of science, scholarship, 
and philosophy; (3) the diffusion, as from a centre of light and influ- 
ence, of the benefits of a liberal, genial, and elevating culture over the 
whole nation, and even over all mankind.~ To anticipate the answer to 
the sceptical inquiry whether the institutions of the higher education in 
this country are indeed worth all that they are costing, and are going 
to cost, I will answer at once: Yes, but only if they are to be prepared 
to exercise all these three functions in a much more intelligent and 
effective fashion than at present. And for the responsibility of a nearer 
approach to this ideal they ought, in my judgment, to be held much more 
strictly to an account than is now the case. 


The first and most immediate service of a university concerns its 
own students. This is true of every educational institution; but it is 
emphatically true of those institutions which aim at giving, and which 
actually profess to give, the higher education. By virtue of their very 
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title to existence, they are bound to use all possible means to make this 
education really worthy of the name “high,” “broad,” “liberal,” or what- 
ever other figurative term it is customary to employ for that which is 
most desirable and best among the various grades and kinds of mental 
and moral culture. Now, practically, what we have here is very largely 
a question of men and of means; it is a problem of arranging and en- 
forcing a curriculum, of securing buildings and apparatus, of appointing 
and paying teachers, etc. But it is not these aspects of the problem 
that I propose to discuss at the present time. Beneath them all lies 
the fundamental question as to the worth of the higher education, how- 
ever obtained, both for the men and women who receive it, and for the 
larger social and political organization of which they are members. I, 
therefore, press again the inquiry: What economical propriety, not to 
say what moral justification, is there in spending so much upon the 
education of a very few when the multitudes are so desperately in 
need of the direction of a larger outlay of interest, time, and money 
upon them? 

Now this question, if we will reflect upon it, raises the larger ques 
tion as to the ends and the values of all education, and even as to the 
ends and the values of all human life. It is really amazing to see how 
lightly the multitude who are at all interested in education estimate the 
importance of this fundamental problem, and how largely they are igno- 
rant of the very existence of it. And what is so largely true of the 
multitude is true quite too largely of the patrons and officers of the 
institutions of the higher education themselves. But no amount of igno- 
rance or indifference can in the least disturb. the fundamental relations 
which exist between the ends and the values of the higher education 
and the ends and values of human life. It is no mystical saying when 
it is declared that the worth of what is given by the university to its 
pupils is measured, at the last, by what it does for them, and, through 
them, for others, to promote those ends of human life which are of the 
truly highest worth. 


This somewhat vague general statement I will now make clearer by 
calling attention to two or three principles which are of the highest 


importance in this connection. The first of them is this: The physical, 
social, and moral welfare of the entire people depends to an indefinitely 
large extent upon the mental and moral character of its few leaders 
We may talk as we will — following the baleful example of those teach- 
ers who regard all human history and human society as a sort of mechan- 
ism in which irresistible “cosmic processes” have, of necessity, their 
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way — about destiny, the inevitable, the power of the people, etc. But 
the fact remains that the weal and the woe, the down-falling and the 
uplifting, of nations depend largely, perhaps chiefly, upon the character 
of their leaders. The world owes its principal advances in every kind 
of progress — physical, social, and moral — to a comparatively few of the 
race. It owes also its great calamities, its recurrent back-sets, and its 
large burden of woes chiefly to the small number of men who, however 
it may have come about, have obtained the places of leadership and of 
power. This is scarcely less true in a republic or a democracy than in 
the strictest form of despotism. In spite of the temporary misunder- 
standing of my meaning which is likely to ensue, I will say, then, that 
the function of a university, so far as its own students are concerned, is 
to train an “aristocracy.” But by this term it is by no means intended 
to designate a class of men who will remain apart from the national 
life — certainly not a class characterized by self-conceited and snobbish 
aloofness, and so by increased unfitness for every form of honest and 
honorable service in the purifying and elevating of the people at large. 
The truly best men ought to lead — about this there can be no doubt — 


and the truly best education is the education that makes men truly best 
fit to lead. It is for the lack of trained leaders that the nation is sorely 


suffering at the present time. Its degradation, social and moral, if not 
also commercial, is chiefly due to its lack of such leaders in the places 
of leadership in matters affecting all phases of the national interests and 
the national life. 

There is danger, however, of interpreting this function of the univer- 
sity — namely, to train leaders by making them best fitted to lead — 
in a too narrow spirit and range of meaning. Our modern life is con- 
stantly growing more complicated. The need of leaders, and thus the 
immediate end to be served in the university training of leaders, has been 
greatly changed since the day when our older institutions, which have 
served an honorable career as models for those subsequently founded, 
came into being. Great changes have taken place which are by no 
means to be measured by changes in the curriculum and in the methods 
of the instruction of these institutions. The greater changes have ref- 
erence to the whole constitution of society; they affect, indeed, all the 
forms of human life and all except the very highest ideal ends of human 
life. We cannot receive unmodified, then, even the definition of the 
ends to be served by the institutions of the higher education, as these 
ends were conceived by their early patrons and founders, under vastly 
different conditions from those which now maintain themselves. 
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The men who conceived and executed the plan of the institution, 
with whose working I am most familiar, stated their purpose as follows: 
“For the founding, suitably endowing, and ordering a Collegiate School 

wherein Youth may be instructed in the Arts and Sciences who 
thorough the blessing of Almighty God may be fitted for Publick Em- 
ployment both in Church and Civil State.” This definition of the ideal 
set before the early college in its relations to its pupils, and through 
them to the “public,” was, for the time, sufficiently broad and high. 
The end of the higher education was to be reached when the pupil was 
as well instructed in the “arts and sciences” of the day as was then 
feasible, so that he might be an employee of the public, either as ecclesi- 
astically or civilly constituted. But who will maintain that, strictly 
interpreted, the ideal of the founders of Yale is broad and high enough 
to delineate properly the true function of a great university toward its 
students at the present time — especially when (as so often happens, 
according to my experience) the emphasis upon instruction is dropped, 
the plurality of “arts and sciences” required is diminished, the “bless- 
ing of Almighty God” and the interest of the “church” are relegated 
to the background, and attention is chiefly given to what is left under 
the term “public employment in civil state”? Heaven knows we need 
badly enough a trained aristocracy in the civil service. The utmost that 
can be claimed for the leaders and rulers of this class at present is that 
they are as good as the people who tolerate them deserve, and no worse 
than the average of the constituencies which choose them. But will 
any one, who is unprejudiced and knows, venture to claim that in either 
the State or the nation the public employees are, both mentally and 
morally, a true aristocracy, a body of men in every way best trained and 
instructed for the services which they owe to the people who have placed 
them where they are, and whose physical, social, and moral interests are 
so largely in their hands? 

In spite of the increased need of trained leaders in “church and the 
civil state,” the true function of a great university toward its students 
is by no means exhausted when it has done its best in this kind of 
training. For, as I have already said, modern life is much too compli- 
cated, its interests are too varied, its ends are too broad and high, to be 
satisfied in this way. In all manner of businesses and in all the pro- 
fessions; in the production and criticism of literature, whose stream of 
influence is smutting or brightening hundreds of thousands of lives with 


the issue of every popular book or magazine; in the application of every 
form of science to the amelioration of the hard conditions of human liv- 
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ing; in the teaching and application of the lessons of history, unheeded 
as they are by our rulers, and of economical and social development, 
disregarded as they are by the commercial world; in a high and intel- 


ligent apprehension of those laws of man’s conscious life and those prin- 


ciples and ideals of conduct, to win which has cost the race so much; 
in that grasp upon the fundamental principles of existence and of life 
which only a study of the fruits of man’s reflective thinking, of philos- 
ophy, can impart; and in opinions upon religious faiths and verities, at 
once sane and liberal — in all these ways there is imperative need of 
well-instructed and highly trained men. It is the first and most imme- 
diately pressing function of the university to furnish these men — the 
relatively few, the “aristocracy ” in the meaning of the best fitted to 
serve aS inspirers, models, and leaders in the progressive realization of 
all the ideals of national life. 

But how shall this function be most effectively discharged? This, 
I do not hesitate to say, is chiefly a question of men. More precisely, 
it is a question of the curriculum or method of instruction adopted by 
the faculty, and a question of the character of the persons who consti- 
tute the faculty —of the teachers who are the main part of the real 
university. For it is the faculty that actually fulfils the functions of 
the university life. Our present purpose, however, is satisfied with the 
statement that the first of the three true functions of a great university 
is the highest and best training of its students to be leaders of the na- 
tion in all the greater interests of its varied national life. 

The second function of any institution of the higher learning which 
aspires to the title of a great university is less definite, less easy to 
exact, and not so immediately related to its work of instruction and of 
mental and moral discipline. But this second function is scarcely less 
important and peremptorily demanded at the present time. The service 
to the nation and to humanity of which I now speak is sometimes de- 
scribed as the cultivation and advancement of science for “science’ own 
sake.” This way of stating the case is, however, narrowing and mis- 
leading. For, in the first place, it lays an altogether undue emphasis 
upon one side and one method of the higher education ; and, in the second 
place, there is really no such thing possible as the cultivation of science 
for “science’ own sake.” 

All human interests of the sort with which the thinker or investi- 
gator, by whatever method, has to deal are subject to development. 
They are always in a process of becoming, never finished, never wholly 
come. They are all worthy of the assistance and patronage of the truly 
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great university, in a well-balanced and justly equalized way. But the 
excessive estimate which it is the present scholastic tendency to place 
upon the details of physical science is as much a hindrance to the 
most efficient exercise of that part of the function of the university 
which calls for the highest professional training and talents as was the 
similar tendency to overemphasize the petty details of grammar and 
philology in the past service of the teachers of the classical languages. 
Not that nicety of scholarship and accuracy of information are not valu- 
able. On the contrary, it is these, and the qualities and habits of mind 
and of character which they train and necessitate, that are the really 
valuable factors in the function of the university as the producer of 
trained minds. And all science, all scholarship, all art, all literature, 
and all philosophy exist and should be carried forward and more highly 
and grandly developed —not for their own sake, but for man’s sake. 
The service which the university renders to humanity by way of ad- 
vancing the sciences and arts, literature and philosophy, is also a func- 
tion exercised in behalf of the higher ideal ends of human life. These 
ends every man serves who engages in any work of patient and skilful 
research; and this is true whether the instrument of research be the 
alembic or the microscope, the chalk of the mathematician, the philo- 
logue’s analysis and critical exposition, the reflective thinking of the 
philosophic mind, or the disciplined judgment and heart of the moral 
sage. Any teacher, or even any pupil, connected with the university 
circle, who carries forward to an advanced point of standing, or lifts up 
to a higher level of sunlight clearness, any of these interests which are 
especially committed to the living work of the university, assists in the 
improved exercise of this function. 

Have the universities of the United States, up to this time, pro- 
duced men of the highest character in science, art, scholarship, litera- 
ture, philosophy, in a manner commensurate with their opportunity and 
with the demands justly made upon them by the size of their faculties 
and by the wealth of their endowments? They have not. Nothing 
could have seemed more impressive to the thoughtful observer in attend- 
ance at those celebrations of our great Eastern universities which have 
occurred within the last twenty years, than the contrast between the 
magnificence of the physical show and the meagreness of the list of 
names of men connected with these institutions who, by any stretch of 
courtesy or uplift of institutional pride, could be enrolled among the so- 
called great for what they have done to advance the very highest scho- 
lastic and yet public interests of mankind. The fact of this meagre- 
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ness cannot be called in question. About its causes there may be a 
difference of opinion. And doubtless it will not seem altogether clear 
just what these causes are. Many of the critics who have more or less 
hesitatingly admitted the deficiency —at least to themselves — have 
been accustomed to attribute it to troubles the cure for which does not 
lie within the grasp of the university itself. The nation is young, im- 
mature, necessarily and properly busy about “conquering nature,” 
accumulating material resources, etc. For my part, I do not believe 
that any of these reasons, however operative to a certain extent they 
may be, can be assigned as the chief causes of the failure of American 
universities in general to contribute their reasonable share to the ad- 
vancement of the world’s science, literature, scholarship, philosophy, 
and art. 

Why are not our universities even now properly fulfilling this second 
function among the three which are, joined together, fitted to describe 
their complete duty? The full answer to this question would take us 
far afield. To give it, and especially to enforce and to illustrate it, 
would be an invidious task from which any university man might not un- 
naturally shrink. Yet no one buta thorough university man can possibly 
be competent to undertake the task. The real reasons why educational 
institutions in this country are doing so relatively little in the fore- 
most ranks of the world’s university work are chiefly these four: 

First, the great majority of the teachers and advanced pupils in these 
institutions have never themselves been trained so as to be interested in, 
or capable of, the higher kinds of research, discovery, and productive activ- 
ity. Second, the administrative officers — the presidents, treasurers, and 
trustees — of these institutions are in too many cases either unable or 
unwilling to lend the necessary encouragement and support to the rela- 
tively few members of their faculties who are interested in, and capable 
of, this higher work. Third, the patrons and the so-called educated 
public, including the alumni of these institutions, do not appreciate this 
kind of work; they neither know nor care enough about it to reward 
it with even the scantiest show of respect. In many cases the alumni 
do not even know the names of the men on the faculties of their alma 
mater who stand highest in the eyes of their peers as the benefactors of 
the world in this their most appropriate way. To these three reasons 
must be added a fourth, which is as difficult both to describe and to 
resist as is an atmosphere. Indeed, it is itself a kind of atmosphere. I 
refer to that American temperament which is eager to learn and swift 
to form opinions, but is as fickle and as gullible in matters of science, 
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art, and philosophy as it is in respect of its attitude toward the prima 
donna of the opera or the danseuse on the vaudeville stage. 

Until, then, we have a secondary and college training that is more 
severely disciplinary, while at the same time modern in methods and 
in the balancing of its scholastic interests, and have also presidents, 
trustees, and treasurers who can and will give more of their devotion to 
the really high work of the university and less to merely increasing the 
numbers of the students and the magnificence of external appearances ; 
and until patrons and alumni became fond and proud and “cherishing ” 
toward those of their faculties who are entitled to all this because of their 
services in adding to the world’s stock of knowledge; and until we wit- 
ness an improvement in that temper of the American people which raves 
to-day over the crack golfer or football player, to-morrow over the opera 
singer who can trill most trippingly or can strike a high ©, and the day 
following over the last novel that has reached a hundred thousand, but 
cares little and understands less about the solid and permanent accessions 
to science, philosophy, and art, that are won only by patient toil, high 
thinking, and a clear and candid mind — until these changes come, I say, 
we have no right to expect much improvement in this second function 
of our universities. Building larger buildings, multiplying students and 
“paper” courses, and advertising advantages in other attractive ways 
will make no particular difference here. I very much doubt whether 
our great National University will alone be able to lift us up to a much 
higher level, unless such changes in our estimates of educational values 
can be secured. 

Meanwhile every university teacher who can honestly feel that he 
has in some measure discharged this function may possess his soul in 
patience. He may remain satisfied that he has really helped to lift up 
mankind. He has worshipped no fetish called “Science.” But he 
knows that all truth —truth of fact and truth of reflection, fact of 
nature and fact of the mental and moral realm, principle of physics or 
principle of religion — is good for man to know. And it is for human 
good, mental and moral, as interpreted in this broad and genial way, 
that his labors in connection with the university are designed. 

The third function of a truly great university is still more difficult 
both to define and to enforce than is either of the other two. But surely 
these institutions, designed for the highest and best culture, ought to be 
sources from which flow forth the strength, sweetness, and light that 
are the distinguishing characteristics of such culture. The resources of 
the colleges and universities of this country have all been derived from 
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the fruits of the toil and self-denial, whether voluntary or enforced, of 
the common people. To this same common people the outcome of these 
resources should be, so far as this is possible, constantly paid back. 
With regard to the principles of politics and finance, in the framing and 
executing of the laws, in the application of the discoveries of science to 
the amelioration and improvement of the conditions of living, in the 
shaping and criticism of the popular literature, in the uplifting and 
broadening of the system of public education, in the dissemination of 
the truths of morals and religion, and in the guidance of reflection over 
the profounder problems of life and destiny —in all these, and all 
other similar interests, university men ought to be the most trustworthy 
and the best trusted counsellors and guides of the nation. They ought 
to command, and to réceive, the deference of the public in all these and 
other like matters. 

Certainly, however, this particular important function of the insti- 
tutions of the higher education in this country is not satisfactorily per- 
formed at the present time. To whose fault is this failure due? To 
the fault both of the institutions themselves and of the public at large; 
for it must appear at once on reflection that such a service as I am 
now describing cannot be made practicable without the active cotipera- 
tion of both parties. The universities can control their own students 
and the use of their own means for the advancement of the arts and 
sciences; but they cannot control the public appetite for knowledge or 
the public willingness to hear and tolerate — not to say, seek and hon- 
estly receive —the truth. In respect of the present unsatisfactory dis- 
charge of this third function, the public and, more especially, the 
patrons of the universities have themselves chiefly to blame. And yet 
I cannot believe that the officers and teachers in the universities them- 
selves are without responsibility and blameworthiness. 

I will illustrate my position in a way which few can fail to under- 
stand, even if they eannot appreciate the full force of the illustration. 
There is no doubt that the great majority of men connected as officers 
with our universities are now intelligently and conscientiously opposed to 
the policy and practices of the national Government, as respects its sys- 
tem of taxation, its foreign so-called “imperialistic” policy, and the 


method actually employed in making its official appointments. If their 
voices were to ring out — with the clear and high note which only intel- 


ligence and a good conscience can give to opposition —all over the land 
from every institution of the higher education, who can predict that the 
result would be inferior to that produced by the philosopher Fichte’s 
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“ Addresses to the German Nation”? But now, on the one hand, pru- 
dential considerations, which in some cases amount to an immoral tim- 
idity, are restraining the administration of these institutions. In plain 
words, they are afraid of checking the flow of funds into their hands 
and of diminishing the number of students sent to them. Moreover, it 
is not all our professors of whom anything can be said to compare with 
what is authoritatively declared to have been true of Schleiermacher: 
He was not only the “greatest theologian” since the Reformation, a 
churchman of “grand ideas,” a “gifted preacher,” a “philosopher,” an 
“investigator of antiquity,” but a “man who codperated honestly in the 
work of Prussia’s and Germany’s political regeneration.” On the other 
hand, it must be said that far too many of those who are leading the 
business, politics, and social and religious life of the nation do not wish 
to know what the truth is; much less do they propose, if they could 
learn the truth from authoritative sources, to shape their conduct ac- 
cordingly. On the contrary, it is altogether likely that not a few of 
them — clergy and teachers prominent in the public schools, as well as 
manufacturers, merchants, bankers, and politicians — would not by any 
means confine themselves, in their resistance to such instruction, to the 
attempt to answer arguments with counter-arguments. 

In respect of other and less disagreeable and dangerous ways of dis- 
charging this third function of a truly great university the case is much 
better. Through books and magazines of various kinds and grades, the 
institutions of the higher education are continually contributing to the 
enlightenment and uplifting of the common people. It would, I think, 
be an additional advantage if the personal presence of the instructors 
could accompany, to enliven and enforce, more of this serviceable in- 
struction. Perhaps the time is not far away when a revival, in an 
improved form, of the custom of lyceum courses of lectures will assist 
in accomplishing this desirable end. Perhaps, too, a larger number of 
the wealthy who really desire to have what they are so often ready to 
affect — namely, an improved culture for themselves, and a real infiu- 
ence over others for the improvement of their culture — will become 
willing to spend upon parlor lectures from recognized authorities a tithe 
of the money and time which they now spend upon afternoon teas and 
the opera. But especially do I think it desirable to bring about some- 
how that attitude of the “laboring classes” toward the college professor 
which any one who has addressed these classes, both in England and 
in the United States, feels to be so much more favorable to their real 


helping over there than here. 
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I will close this survey of the functions of a great university with 
two or three observations, the truth of which depends upon the posi- 
tions already taken. It seems surprising to have to insist upon the fact 
that a university is, after all, an educational institution, and that what- 
ever may be said about its athletic victories, its magnificent equipment, 
its proud history, its multitude of students, and the variety, novelty, 
and attractiveness of its curriculum, its main business is instruction. 
The excellent performance of all three of its chief and true functions 
depends, at the last, upon its teachers. It is the teachers, more than 
all else, that make the truly great university. In their work, with and 
for their pupils, and with and for the public, whether more directly or 
indirectly, the university ideals must be realized, if they are realized at 
all. They are the really important personages. The president and 
trustees are not so much the “bosses” of the professors as their ser- 
vants. The president and the trustees are over the professors in the 
sense that the selection and support of the professors are their solemn 
trust. But the professors are above the president and the trustees in 
that the true functions of the great university are discharged by them. 
In their work the ideals of the higher education culminate. If the one 
set of officers gets and distributes money, the other wins and shapes the 
minds and souls of men. 

But no matter how well qualitied the man himself may be to dis- 
charge his official functions, he is dependent to a large extent upon the 
means which are placed at his disposal. And what is too often over- 
looked in this connection is the important fact that, in the services of 


the university, so far as the training of its students is concerned, the 


nature of the curriculum is of primary interest. No teacher can train 
his pupils, mentally or morally—either in the way of a liberal general 
culture, or so as to make of them disciplined specialists upon a basis of 
such culture —if he is obliged to do his work in the midst of a loosely 
organized or disintegrating educational system. For this reason the 
question of the curriculum becomes so important as practically to deter- 
mine the success or the failure of the individual teacher in his attempts 
to impart the really “highest mental and moral culture.” Nor can the 
success of the teacher fail to be profoundly influenced by the kind of 
consideration which is accorded, within the university circle and by the 
public, to the professorial office. The curriculum and the professorial 
office require independent treatment, so vital is the relation they sus- 
tain to the answer which the universities of this country must give to 
every inquiry into the reason for their existence and for their own high 
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estimate of their own value. I shall discuss these subjects in later 
numbers of THE Forum. 

Are the institutions of the higher and the highest education in the 
United States worth, as measured by any sane and appropriate standard 
of values, the immense sums of money which are now being invested 
in them? Yes, if they are going to discharge in largely increased efti- 
ciency their appropriate functions toward the mental and moral training 
of the leaders of the national life, toward the advancement of the arts 
and the sciences and the comprehension of the more important truths 
of life, and toward the diffusion of all this culture among the common 
people. No, if they are determined constantly to reduce the discipli- 
nary value of their courses, by rendering them more heterogeneous and 
ineffective, and more devoid of the more refining and morally uplifting 
kinds of culture; to respond no more generously and worthily to the 
stimulating influences of the increasing number of the world’s most 
pressing unsolved problems; and to command and to receive no more 
respectful and cordial hearing when the attempt is made to disseminate 
amongst the people at large the truths whose possession is their choicest 
treasure. GEORGE TRUMBULL Lapp. 
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*EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


It is, perhaps, not stating the case too boldly to say that in the busi- 
ness world the court of law is becoming more and more unpopular every 
day, and that among thoughtful men the wager of the lawsuit is rapidly 
becoming the last and not the first resort. It has, indeed, become al- 
most an axiom with us that the successful lawyer is he who manages to 
settle his cases and to keep his clients out of the courts. There can be 
but little doubt that much of the falling off of litigation in recent years, 
which so embarrasses the practising lawyer, is due to the growth of the 
idea that a trial by jury, and sometimes even by the court itself, is little 
more than a gambling enterprise. 

This is not because there is any decrease in our respect for the high 
character and integrity of our judiciary, or for its learning and ability, 
but rather because we are beginning to realize the necessary uncertainty 
in the judgments of all human tribunals, the tendency to distortion in 
all human testimony, the frailty of the human mind and memory, and, 
above all, the inherent difficulty of making others see things as we see 
them ourselves. We are also becoming more and more practical every 
day, and have lost much of our old stubbornness, which would formerly 
have led us to fight for the principle involved in a controversy, irrespec- 
tive of the consequences. The virus of profit-seeking is working within 
us, and makes us take cognizance of the cost, and especially the waste of 
time, involved in litigation. We are no longer willing to stop in our 
pursuit of wealth to quarrel by the way, or to cease producing in order 
to split hairs over the division of the spoils. 

Perhaps there are no cases concerning which there is more general ir- 
ritation, or which consume more time and thought, on the part of both 
the public at large and the courts themselves, than those in which there 
is involved the law of negligence as between employer and employee. 
Perhaps, too, there is no class of cases in which more general dissatis- 
faction with the courts themselves is to be discerned. For in these 
cases the elements of human suffering and human sympathy are espe- 
cially strong, and the difficulty of administering the principles of the 
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law with manifest justice correspondingly great. In such cases each 
party is inclined —and, as long as human nature is as it is, will be in- 
clined — to disbelieve in the efficacy of the courts. Each feels that 
their inclination is to favor the cause of his opponent. The employer mis- 
trusts the jury as he sees the anti-corporation prejudices of the average 
juror and his ever-present sympathy for the injured workingman. The 
injured employee is unable to understand the technical rules of law, or 
the justice of any rule which militates against his cause; and accord- 
ingly he mistrusts the judge in whose hands the enforcement of such 
rules is placed. He cannot understand the reason for delays of litiga- 
tion, or for appeals and new trials. Nor is he often able to discriminate 
between the faults of the law and the failings and shortcomings of his 
own counsel; and many a man has been made an anarchist by losing a 
meritorious case, the failure of which has been occasioned by the incom- 
petence of his attorney, and by that alone. 

In the courts themselves, the lack of confidence of the judge in his 
co-worker, the jury, is everywhere apparent. There can be little doubt 
that in many jurisdictions both judges and juries have in recent years 
radically departed from old, if not well-established, principles of law, or 
have at any rate shown a tendency to make special exceptions in per- 
sonal injury cases. The juryman, for instance, is rare who will be found 
willing to recognize the doctrine of the assumption of risk. This doc- 
trine is expressed in the rule that although the master, as a general 
principle, is held liable to his employee for dangers and defects in his 
tools, appliances, or machinery, the employee, if such defects are well 
known to him, will be deemed to have assumed the risk of danger 
therefrom, and his principal will not be liable therefor. This rule 
is enforced by the courts. It is based upon the theory that the em- 
ployee is a free agent, and should be held liable for the results of his 
free choice, or for dangers to which he has voluntarily exposed himself. 
The answer given by the ordinary jury is that the plaintiff is a poor 
man and is injured: to them this is sufficient. Perhaps, too, the more 
thoughtful reply is also made that in such cases there is no such thing 
as freedom of contract; that the struggle for existence is so keen that 
men must accept such work as they can obtain and are lucky to get 
it; and that, therefore, if the risk is assumed, it is not assumed volun- 
tarily, but under the duress which comes from starvation and the neces- 
sity of supporting one’s family. 

The courts, on the other hand, see well-established rules of law being 


ignored. In the actions of the jury they see everywhere evidences of 
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sympathy, if not of passion and prejudice; they hear everywhere the 
charge being made by corporation lawyers that the majority of personal 
injury suits are without merit, and are based upon perjured evidence. 
They begin to think it their duty to step into the breach and to take a 
stand for the rights and interests of property. To use the apt language 
of Mr. Justice Brewer, ‘of the Supreme Court of the United States, they 
feel imperatively called upon “to protect the minority against the un- 
reasoning tyranny of the majority, the holders of property against the 
unwarranted attacks of those who have none.” 

No matter in what State, therefore, the tendency is steadily growing 
toward a stricter control of the jury by the courts. Under whatever 
pretext, whether of the doctrine of the co-employee, of the assumption 
of risk, of contributory negligence, or of prejudice and passion, there is 
a rapid increase in the number of reversals by the appellate courts of the 
verdicts of juries rendered in the courts below, and in the number of 
cases taken from the juries by the trial judges. The tendency is well 
illustrated by the doctrine of contributory negligence. At an early day 
in Illinois and Kansas, and perhaps in some other States, the rule of 
what might be termed comparative negligence prevailed — the rule that 
if a person is injured by the negligence of another he will not be debarred 
from redress in damages on account of the fact that his own negligence 
may have contributed to the accident, provided that his negligence 
is but small as compared with that of the defendant. This rule was 
abrogated later, and its place was taken by one to the effect that 
contributory negligence of any kind should preclude a recovery, but that 
of the fact of the existence or non-existence of such negligence the jury, 
and the jury alone, was to be the judge. To-day, the tendency is every- 
where for the judges, following the directions of the appellate tribunals, 
to take the question of contributory negligence into their own hands; to 
tind that certain acts, as a matter of law, constitute negligence, and to 
instruct the jury to find a verdict accordingly. 

It cannot be fairly argued from this state of facts, however, as is so 
often attempted, that the judiciary has always showna lack of sympathy 
for the servant and the poor man, and that the law of negligence merely 
exemplifies this attitude. As a matter of history the courts themselves 
created all the negligence law there is, and gave to the employee all the 
protection he now enjoys. It was the courts, not the parliaments or 
the legislatures, who first impressed the liability for negligence upon the 
master. The law pertaining to personal injuries as between master and 
servant is judge-made, not legislature-made. If the judges are now 
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limiting the employer's liability, it is largely because rightly or wrongly 
they have come to believe that there is abroad a conspiracy against capi- 
tal and employers, the chief parties to which are designing and unscrup- 
ulous lawyers. 

Justifiable, however, as these tendencies may be, there can be no 
doubt of their unpopularity. An injured man can rarely be brought to 
see the justice of a verdict which is returned against him by a jury, 
Much less can he be induced to acquiesce when a Supreme Court judge, 
whom he has not seen and who knows only of the case as it is presented 
to him on the printed record, is responsible for his overthrow. As 
things now are, it is perhaps not an exaggeration to say that every per- 
sonal injury case is a factor in the increase of social discontent. 

There has been told of a Supreme Court judge of one of our Western 
States a story which well illustrates this point, and which, whether true 
or not, whether commendable or not, has been widely disseminated, and 
has no doubt had a more or less injurious effect upon the public mind. 
The court of the judge in question had recently announced the rule of law 
known as “the duty to stop and look and listen.” That is, it had stated 
that it was the duty of every man, before he approached a railroad track, 
to stop, to listen for approaching trains, and to look in both directions, 
and that unless this were done the doctrine of contributory negligence 
would be construed against him by the court as a matter of law, and he 
could not recover damages even though run over by the negligence of 
the railroad company. The judge in question was on a hunting trip, 
and was being driven by a country lawyer to a place where game was 
supposed to abound. On the way the party approached a railroad cross- 
ing; and, much to the surprise of the judge, the lawyer, although the 
view was clear and unobstructed, and no train was anywhere in sight, 
jumped from the buggy, ran forward, lay upon the track, put his ears to 
the rails, and then standing up shaded his eyes carefully and looked 
long and intently in each direction. He then returned to the buggy 
and, without saying a word, took up the lines and drove over the cross- 
ing. “Why,” asked the judge, “did you do that?” “Simply,” replied 
the lawyer, “to show your honor what a d— fool a man has to make 
of himself in order to conform to the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
this State.” There can be no question of the harmfulness of stories of 
this nature and of the disrespect which they create for the decisions of 
the courts. 

In saying this I am not passing upon the wisdom or lack of wisdom 
of the doctrine of contributory negligence or upon the relative merits of 
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trial by judge and trial by jury. I am simply trying to pave the way 
to an inquiry whether we do not expect too much of our courts and 
juries and burden them too much. It would be well for us to consider 
whether, in this day of vast business enterprises and feverish industrial 
activity, when jurymen grudge the time that they have to spend in 
public service and even witnesses are unwilling to leave their occupation 
and testify, some means may not be devised to lessen this pressure and 
to settle amicably or eliminate entirely questions of liability, the deci- 
sion of which by the courts, no matter in whose favor, must always re- 
sult in dissatisfaction and lack of confidence. 

Few persons would entertain seriously the proposition that em- 
ployers should by statute be held liable in damages for all injuries re- 
ceived by their servants while in their employment, irrespective of the 
question whether the negligence of the employee contributed thereto. 
Every reason of public policy would be against such measures; although 
it is true that many corporation lawyers, disgusted with the findings of 
the juries, have been heard to doubt whether there is any use in the 
doctrines of assumed risk and of contributory negligence, if the juries 
everywhere disregard the law on these points. Such an alteration in 
the law would set too great a premium on carelessness on the part of the 
employee, to say nothing of the tremendous burden it would place on 
the employer. Indeed, there is not the remotest possibility that any 
such statute could or would be sustained by the American courts when 
confronted with the safeguards to property interests furnished by the 
State and Federal Constitutions. It is barely possible that the doctrine 
of assumption of risk might be abrogated by statute or by a modification 
by the courts of their own judge-made law on the subject, on the theory 
that there is no such thing as freedom of contract in industrial affairs. 
That the doctrine of contributory negligence, however, would ever be 
waived by the courts, except in the case of young children and other in- 
capables, is not to be entertained fora moment. Equally untenable is 
the idea that the employer either would or should be totally relieved 
from liability to his servants for the results of his own negligence, as for 
instance for the failure to furnish them with reasonably safe appliances 
and machinery, or to warn them of hidden dangers and defects. So 
necessary, indeed, is this liability deemed as a means of enforcing a 
proper regard and care for life and health, that the courts have again and 
again declared that contracts between employer and employee, which 
waive this liability, are invalid and against public policy, even though en- 
tered into with apparent willingness on the part of the servant. 
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The solution, then, if any, must come from a plan of compulsory 
insurance and choice of remedies, rather than from any modification of 
the common-law rules and principles. Such a system, it would seem, 
must be the result of an agreement between employer and employee, or 
must be made compulsory by the employer as a prerequisite to employ- 
ment; for the prejudice against paternalism in government is as yet too 
strong in the United States to allow us to go to the extremes in govern- 
mental control to which Germany and other European nations have 
gone. After all, the only purposes to be subserved are great care on 
the part of both the employer and the employee, and the removal of 
the uncertainty and burdens of litigation. In most instances these pur- 
poses could be apparently as well subserved by individual as by State 
initiative. 

The plan suggested is not a new one, but has been already adopted 
in one form or another by a number of corporations in the United States. 
Its essential features are as follows: Every employer, as a prerequisite 
for employment, is to compel the employee to insure himself against 
death and accident for a certain amount, say $2,000, either with a com- 
pany in which the employer is interested or with one which is inde- 
pendent; the employer, if necessary, paying part of the premiums. In 
such instances the policy is to contain a provision that in case an attempt 
is made to recover damages of the employer under his common-law lia- 
bility for negligence, no recovery can be had on the insurance policy in 
question. This method gives the employee a choice of remedies, but 
takes away neither. It secures to the injured man compensation for 
his injuries in the form of insurance money, in cases where his employer 
would not be liable under the common law and where, therefore, no 
recovery could be had against him as in cases of contributory negli- 
gence. It does not, however, release the employer from the lability 
to which he is legally subject under the common law. It is of para- 
mount importance to the community, as well as to the injured man 
himself, that such a person should have some means of support. Every. 
cripple who is unable to recover damages from his employer becomes of 
necessity a burden on the community. Accordingly, the corporations 
or trusts that would institute such a system and provide for that sup- 
port would become agencies of great public good. The courts have 
time and again held that an employer cannot by any means contract 
against liability for his own negligence. But in such cases, that is, in 
cases where the negligence of the employer is beyond doubt and the 
insurance comparatively small, the employee could and would resort to 
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his common-law remedy against his master. In all other cases, how- 
ever — cases of doubt, of contributory negligence, and of assumption of 
risk — an election would, of course, be made to hold the insurance com- 
pany liable on its policy, as all that would be necessary to entitle the 
beneficiary to recover would be actual proof of the occurrence of the 


accident without regard to the defences which the employer might in- 


terpose if he were sued. 

This plan would put an end to the temptation of manufacturing a 
case against the employer, and of forcing him to make some sort of a 
settlement on the theory that it would be cheaper to pay a few hundred 
dollars than to waste a thousand in defending an action. It would not put 
an end to personal injury litigation. It would, however, put an end to 
the bolstering up of doubtful cases, that is, to that part of the litigation 
which brings discredit upon the community, upon the administration of 
justice, and upon the legal profession. That the employer could well 
afford to bear a part of the cost of the premiums in such cases there can 
be but little doubt, since the system would save him the cost of defend- 
ing many unwarranted actions. On the other hand, no great hardship 
would be suffered by the employee if he were required to insure against 
accidents for which his employer could not be blamed, and for which, 
without such insurance, there could be no recovery. The validity of 
such contracts or policies has been frequently upheld by the courts. 

ANDREW A. Bruce. 





WHY THE CHINESE SHOULD BE EXCLUDED. 


A TRAVELLER from Europe once reminded Americans that liberty 
meant nothing if it did not mean individual liberty; that a country 
could sever the political bonds attaching it to another and still have a 
tyranny at home. Something of the same kind can be said of prosper- 
ity. Prosperity certainly means nothing if it does not mean individual 
prosperity. Politicians may point to the huge production of recent years 
in the United States; but if this has to be divided among a still more 
rapidly increasing population, there is not, in the true sense, prosperity 
at all. A happier, not a larger, population is what is desired. Not 
only is the product of industry divided among a larger number as popu- 
lation increases under the present social order, but it is divided more and 
more unequally. Competition for employment among laborers, as their 
numbers increase, will have a tendency to lower wages steadily ; and the 
same increase of population, by increasing the demand for food, will 
make necessary the cultivation of our poorer lands, with the result that, 
as this food must be raised at a greater cost, landlords will be enabled to 
raise their rent for the more favored lands. Accordingly, under the 
present régime, the only classes which will be benefited by an increase 
of numbers will be the landlord and the capitalist classes — the capitalist 
profiting by lower wages, the landlord by a higher rent charge. The 
lower wages and increased cost of food will thus leave the masses in a 
much worse position than formerly. Such must be the tendency of an 
increase of population as long as the laborer remains a mere receiver of 
wages. He can never participate to an equitable extent in the general 
progress of s« clety. 

The limitation of population has been regarded by almost all econo- 
mists since Adam Smith as an absolute condition precedent to the im- 
provement of the laboring class. The most difficult problem has been 
to educate the masses and to raise their standard of living so that they 
will see and feel the folly of thoughtlessly increasing their numbers. 


Most attempts at the improvement of their condition have proved but a 
temporary benefit, the increase in their numbers having always rapidly 
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filled up the margin of betterment. Only a few years ago many sincere 
sympathizers with the condition of the laboring class regarded any per- 
manent improvement of it as an impossibility, so much so that the 
utilitarian economists, in their calculations of the cost of production, 
took what would barely suffice to support a laborer as their estimate of 
the labor cost. John Stuart Mill thought that nothing less than a huge 
state colonization scheme, on a sufficient scale to reduce the population 
by a large fraction, was the only possible beginning for effecting any 
improvement. Such is the difficulty of raising the standard of the 
laborer when once it has been degraded through any cause, as, for in- 
stance, by the invasion of industrialism, by the too sudden introduction 
of machinery, or by improvident increase in numbers. When a class 
has once been so degraded by the lowering of its standard of living, its 
wages, and its efficiency, most of the endeavors to raise it again have 
proved failures. 

Some American economists think that the United States is rapidly 
nearing a point where, at least as far as agricultural products are con- 
cerned, the law of diminishing returns will begin to operate. As the 
social structure now is, this means, as above pointed out, certainly higher 
rents for landlords, perhaps higher profits for capitalists, and certainly 
lower wages and higher-priced necessaries for laborers. It would be far 
better, then, for the greatest numbers that the population should remain 
stationary, and certainly that it should not be increased by immigration. 

The American laborer now has a sufficiently high standard of living 
to make it worth while for him to maintain it. Prudential restraints 
upon marriage and population, the negative check advocated by Malthus, 
will affect him. He feels that his position to-day is of sufficient worth 
to be transmitted, unimpaired, to his son. If he is not submerged by 
an influx of population from without, there is little danger of his lower- 
ing his own wages or standard of living. 

One argument of the advocates of free Chinese immigration, espe- 
cially in the West, is that we cannot develop our resources without more 
labor. But why develop resources that are not to benefit all? An in- 
crease in the laboring population at present would only enable our re- 
sources to be exploited for the benefit of the few. No American could 
wish to see the margin of cultivation in this country so extended that it 
should be necessary for even the little strips along the railroads to be 
cultivated, or for the rocky mountain-sides to be terraced with earth, 
painfully carried there on the backs of peasants, as is now the case in 


Europe. A huge gross product is not of itself to be desired if it has to 
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be divided into progressively smaller parts. We might have greater 
growth, but never greater development. If growth alone was what we 
needed, then China herself could well be our model. 

As the “margin of cultivation descends,” 7.¢., as increase of popula- 
tion drives us out to inferior lands where necessaries are more expen- 
sively raised, it can be seen in another way to work to the relative dis- 
advantage of the masses. A finely wrought garment, costing say forty 
dollars, made out of raw wool costing a dollar, would not be much in- 
creased in price, relatively at least, if the wool finally had to be raised 
at a cost of two dollars. But what a difference that increase in the cost 
of the raw material would make in a poor man’s garment that cost only 
four or five dollars! It is in this way that the law of diminishing re- 
turns by increase of population bears hardest upon the poor. 

In discussing the policy of the admission of Asiatics into this coun- 
try, there is one question that overshadows all others in importance: 
What effect would the invasion of the Chinese have upon the welfare of 
the laboring class? Would it lower their efficiency? Would it lower 
their standard of living, and make their struggle for existence harder? 
Would it decrease the number of comfortable and happy homes that form 
the foundation of our system of free government? A wise settlement of 
this issue depends upon honest and enlightened answers to these ques- 
tions. That country cannot be in a healthy state where the efficiency 
and the standard of living of the laboring class are permitted to deterio- 
rate; it is no longer in a progressive state where the efficiency and the 
standard of living are not improving. 

There is no doubt, as our opponents maintain, that the admission of 
the Chinese would cause an enlargement of our national wealth and a 
great increase of production; but the distribution of wealth, not its pro- 
duction, is to-day our most serious public problem. In this age of science 
and invention, production can well be left to take care of itself. It is 
its equitable distribution that must now be the concern of the country. 

The increasing recurrence of strikes in modern times must have 
convinced every one that the recent settlement of labor disputes is noth- 
ing more than a truce. It is not a permanent industrial peace. The 
new organization of capital and labor that is now necessary to bring about 
lasting peace and harmony between those engaged in production will 
require greater sympathy, greater trust and confidence, and a clearer 
mutual understanding between the employers and the employed. Any 
such new organization will require the formation of a closer union be- 
tween these two classes. These requirements can never be fulfilled 
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between the individual members of races so alien to one another as 
ourselves and the Chinese. It is not compulsory state socialism, but 
the gradual and voluntary adaptation to our industries of different systems 
of coperation or profit-sharing, to which all the great political econo- 
mists of the English-speaking races look forward as the salvation of the 
laboring class. This would necessitate not only all the requirements 
mentioned above, but such a uniformity of laws, customs, and manners 
as exists between closely kindred races only. If the laborer, over and 
above his wages, is to participate in the profits of production, he becomes 
—in a restricted sense, it is true—a partner of the concern in which 
he works. If a portion of his profits is obliged to go toward the purchase 
of a certain amount of stock in the concern, as is now frequently the case 
in Europe, he will ultimately have some small voice in its direction. 
Such an improved system would never be possible between Chinese coolies 
and American capitalists. It is ata time like this, when both capitalists 
and laborers strongly feel the need of one another, that a system more 
fair and equitable than the present one is likely to be evolved. But if 
we admit a large immigration of Chinese, who make the capitalists inde- 
pendent of white labor, all progress toward an improved structure must 
at once cease. The Chinese are capable of working under the present 
unsatisfactory system only. By their admission all progress to an im- 
proved organization of capital and labor would be arrested. 

With the facilities offered by the modern system of ocean transporta- 
tion, the Chinese could, in an incredibly short time, if the traffic paid, 
pour in upon our land a turbid flood that would submerge a great portion 
of our laboring class. We should have ultimately, then, a hybrid type 
of civilization, half European, half Asiatic, with a large proportion of 
the white population unemployed, and most of the remainder degraded 
to the level of the groaning millions of Asia—the type of society in 
which progress to a better state would be an impossibility. 

If we must have protection, it is far better for us to protect ourselves 
against the man than against his trade. What effect a large invasion 
of Chinamen would have upon us under our present régime has recently 
been very thoroughly discussed; but as we are in an advancing, not a 
stationary, state, the question how they would travel with us along the 
path of progress seems an important consideration. Whether they would 
accelerate or retard our journey toward that land of promise, full of 
plenty for all, which has been the hope of so many of our noblest minds, 
is the question. Any one who reads President Hadley’s book on “The 
Education of the American Citizen,” and learns from it what qualities 
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must now be cultivated in order to maintain more than the mere form 
of free institutions, will realize that the Chinaman can have no place in 
our social system. The highest forms of government require the highest 
races of people. To adapt the Chinaman to our institutions, we should 
be obliged to begin by eradicating his religion, superstitions, traditions, 
ideals, and customs — all of which have been so welded to his mind after 
four thousand years of inheritance as to have become a part of himself. 

While the Chinese question is frequently treated as a modern race 
problem, it is really a phase of the oldest political problem of history. 
We can never know how often in pre-historic times some little gleam of 
progress may have been put out by an overwhelming wave of barbarism. 
From the earliest beginnings of history, the civilization of Europe has 
frequently been attacked and imperilled by the barbaric hordes of Asia. 
It is impossible to estimate the loss that would have ensued if the band 
of Greeks at Marathon had not beaten back ten times its number of 
Asiatic invaders. But the spark of European civilization, surrounded 
as it was by the blackness of Asiatic barbarism, was kept aflame by 
Grecian valor. The most brilliant period of Athenian civilization was 
the result. When we contemplate what the modern world owes to 
Athens — when we remember that it was from her we learned our first 
lessons of civil and intellectual freedom; that it was there that the founda- 
tion of philosophy, science, and all the fine arts was securely laid; and 
that it is her spirit and her genius that have run through all the civili- 
zations coming afterward —we can form some conception of how im- 
portant it then was to keep the Asiatics from breaking into Europe. 

For many centuries afterward Europe was constantly threatened by 
Asia. In the fifth century civilization again barely escaped being blotted 
off our planet by the success of Attila and his Asiatic hordes. Three 
centuries later the Arabs had to be driven back across the Pyrenees; 
again, five centuries later still, if the two great branches of the Tartar 
race, instead of quarrelling on the edge of Europe, had combined, they 
would have subjugated and destroyed the best of everything there. 
After the repulse of the Turks from the siege of Vienna, civilization 
gradually became strong enough to take care of itself, and the danger 
of the extinction of civilization by an invasion from Asia passed away. 
But from that time onward the expulsion of the Turks from Europe 
has always been a burning question, and up to the present we have 
continued the policy of excluding Asiatics from our shores. 

‘ These illustrations are advanced not because their bearing upon our 
present subject is so direct, but in order to put the burden of proof where 
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it belongs — upon those who now advocate the admittance of Asiatics 
into a civilization that has flourished only by fighting them off. They 
also demonstrate that, contrary to the usual impression, progress is the 
exception and not the rule. It is not every race that has inherent pro- 
gressive tendencies; and when we consider what narrow escapes from 
total extinction civilization has several times had, both progress and 
civilization appear almost like lucky accidents. It therefore behooves 
us to guard both with tenderest care. 

Yet, in an age when the brotherhood of man has become more fully 
recognized, when the world is growing narrower and our sympathy at 
the same time is growing broader, it might not be considered just to 
discuss this question without reference to the welfare of the Chinaman 
himself. Luckily for us his exclusion would put no burden on our 
national conscience, as the Chinaman has a great industrial destiny in his 
own country. Few realize that China is as yet sparsely populated. It 
is a little more than one-third as thickly populated to a square mile as 
the most sparsely populated part of Europe. It is not one-quarter as 
thickly populated as the most thickly populated part of that continent. 
I can confirm the testimony of other travellers as to the great extent of 
uncultivated land in its interior. Its immense mineral wealth has not 
yet begun to be developed, and it is said to contain the largest deposits 
of coal yet anywhere discovered. 

Contrary to the popular impression, the Chinaman is not a far-seeing 
business man. He is not enterprising. His sole idea in business is to 
turn his capital over rapidly and get quick returns in trade. If those re- 
turns come from the outset he will work as hard as Germans or Ameri- 
cans, and perhaps even more steadily than they. But the idea of lay- 
ing out the profits of capital for several years, in order to drain marshes 
or irrigate wastes, never occurs to him. Not only China, but the huge 
continent of Asia, is now awaiting the regeneration it is soon to have. 
In the course of twenty-five years, European capital and European fore- 
sight, which are now attempting to build up that continent, so much 
larger and so much less developed than our own, will create an enormous 
demand and a relatively high wage for the labor of the Chinese coolie. 

Let Chinese merchants, travellers, and students come here, as before, 
to carry back to China the benefits of our improvements and experiments, 
but let our country itself be dedicated to progress as well as to freedom. 
TruxTUN BEALE. 
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“Tue period of exclusiveness is past,” said the late President McKin- 
ley in his last speech in Buffalo. He was speaking of the policy of re- 
ciprocity — of finding markets abroad for our surplus products by treaty 
stipulation for reduction of tariffs with nations that want what we have 
to sell; thus developing in turn larger fields of production to supply 
them, and affording more employment to labor, while not disturbing our 
settled policy of protection at home. This is sound statesmanship, but 
it involves the expenditure of more labor in the development of these 
fields of supply. A liberal policy in trade does not harmonize very well 
with the “sand-lot ” statesmanship of fifty years ago. 

Men are more important than things. We pay tithes of mint, anise, 
and cumin in sordid trade, and omit the weightier matter of brotherly 
love. Nations havea right, of course, to exclude undesirable immigrants, 


but the exclusion should not discriminate unfairly. Wu Ting Fang is 
right. The exclusion of his countrymen is arbitrary and unjust. It is 
a law for nations as well as for the members of society that they should 
intermingle for the advancement of civilization. The idea is well ex- 
pressed in the Burlingame Treaty of July 28, 1868: 


The United States of America and the Emperor of China cordially recognize the 
inherent and inalienable right of man to change his home and allegiance, and also 
the mutual advantage of the free migration and emigration of their citizens and sub- 
jects respectively from the one country tothe other for purposes of curiosity, of trade, 
or as permanent residents. 

Secretary Hay, in his eloquent speech at the Chamber of Commerce 
banquet in New York not long ago, associated our foreign policy and 
diplomacy with the Golden Rule, as dear to Confucianism as to our 
Christian system, and yet we refuse to reciprocate a common courtesy 
in the case of a people which has shown every disposition to cultivate 
the kindliest relations with us. 

Isolation is a violation of duty in the case of nations as well as in the 
case of members of society. Individuals may be compelled by law to per- 
form their social duties in the state, but in the absence of treaties nations 
are left to the widest discretion. The United States has always been 
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liberal to the point of danger, with respect not only to the entrance of 
immigrants, but also to their naturalization, their admission to the suffrage, 
and their eligibility to the honors of the Republic. The tragic event in 
Buffalo last September has called a halt. Anarchists have crept in with 
their propaganda of assassination, which emphasizes the necessity of 
greater strictness. Hereafter the lines will be more closely drawn. But 
the reasons for the exclusion of the Chinese must be other than those 
that apply to anarchists and the criminal classes. The Chinaman can 
never be an anarchist or a revolutionist. He is by nature conservative, 
quiet, docile, and well-behaved. A careful examination of the criminal 
and police records of any city in the United States will show a smaller 
percentage of disorder among Chinese residents than| mong residents 
of any other foreign nationality. A people educated under the influence 
of Confucius can never go far wrong in their morals. He taught the 
same morality as the Sermon on the Mount five hundred years before 
Christ was born. The Chinese are superstitious, it is true; but their 
superstition illustrates the best qualities of head and heart —love of 
home and reverence for ancestors. 

The Yellow Peril is a spectre of the imagination, created of “such 
stuff as dreams are made of.” Under the liberal terms of the Treaty 
of 1868 millions might have come to our shores, but they did not. At- 
tracted by the gold fields in California, a few thousands came over, and 
nobody thought anything of it. In 1851 there were about 70,000 Chi- 
nese on the Pacific Coast. Chinese emigration was always limited to a 
few districts in the province of Canton. 

When the era of railroad construction came on, farms were opened 
up, and new fields of labor invited immigrants, the required labor did not 
come fast enough to satisfy American greed, and more Chinese were sent 
for. There was thus introduced the obnoxious coolie system, which was 
prohibited under severe penalties by the Act of March 3, 1875. The 
hard times of the ’70’s intervened, leading to reaction and agitation. 
The result was the modification of the Burlingame Treaty by the 
amendatory Treaty of November 17, 1880, by which Chinese laborers 
might be excluded absolutely as the United States should see fit. Then 
came the stringent law of 1888, known as the Geary Act, which expires 
in May next, and which it is proposed to extend. 

The arguments used in support of exclusion are: (1) that the Chinese 
are- not assimilable; and (2) that they drag our workers down to the 
level of cheaper labor and lower living. As Josh Billings would say, 
these advocates of exclusion “know more things that hain’t so” than 
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would fill a good-sized library. Both philosophy and history rise up 
to contradict them. What is meant by assimilation? It is not inter- 
marriage, or amalgamation; it is only imitation; and there are no keener 
imitators than the Mongolian races. This is the secret of the marvellous 
revolution in Japan. Assimilation has been compared to the process of 
throwing grain into a hopper and grinding it out ina new form. Nomore 
remarkable process has ever been known in any age or among any people. 

Foreigners are naturally gregarious. Whether their residence is to 
be temporary or permanent they preserve their national traits, and no 
harm has ever come from it. Unity of industrial fabric, with diversity 
of fibre, is the best guarantee of national strength. Admit the Chinese 
laborer as well as the merchant and student, give them citizenship and 
qualified suffrage, open the schools to their children — and assimilation 
will be rapid and complete. 

Not homogeneity but heterogeneity has been the law of our national 
life. The German converts the Puritan Sabbath into a national holi- 
day: he drinks his beer and enjoys his music. But there is no better 
citizen. The same would be true of the Chinaman, although he has his 
society, burns his joss light, and worships his ancestral tablet. Two 
hundred years ago the Jews were mobbed in England. To-day a Jew 
dominates the finances of the Empire, and Jews sit in Parliament. 
The last vestige of anti-Semitic feeling has disappeared from the world 
except in France, Spain, and Russia. The Jews are among our best and 
most useful citizens, thoroughly assimilated with our civilization. 

In an age when commerce was piracy the negro was seized in his 
native jungles in Africa, carried to all parts of the world, and made the 
slave of the white man. Slavery cannot be defended on principle; but 
it must be admitted that through its avenue the negro race, by contact 
with the whites, has been lifted to a plane of civilization it never 
could have reached otherwise. The negro is the natural laborer of the 
South, just as the Chinaman is the natural laborer of the Far East. 
Deportation of the one is neither practicable nor desirable, and exclusion 
of the other is a piece of the same folly. The Indian has been trans- 
formed by the same process from a savage in his tepee to a farmer on 
his allotment, and his children are at school. Yet the Indian is on the 
road to extinction. He has run against the sharp point of destiny. 
Removed from the corral of the reservation, deprived of government ra- 
tions, and thrown on his own resources, he can never survive the sharp 
conflict with the superior race or escape its consuming vices. 

When two races, the one inferior and the other superior, come in 
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contact in large numbers, the inferior either is lifted up to the plane of 
the superior or is exterminated. History does not show a case where 
the superior race has been dragged down to the level of the inferior. 
Before the War of the Rebellion the advocates of slavery always con- 
tended that emancipation would result in a war of races and the expul- 
sion or extinction of one or the other. Such is the weakness of human 
judgment! What an explosion of false theories and what a decay of 
prejudices has this generation witnessed! The slave is free, but the 
South is producing ten bales of cotton where she raised one before, and 
is manufacturing it besides. In every other line of industry she is 
sharing the magnificent prosperity of the present day. The same pre- 
dictions were made as are now made about the Yellow Peril — the ruin 
of the country by the degradation of the white race coming in contact 
with the black. 

The concentration of any people in the same way as that of the 
Chinese in San Francisco is, of course, productive of vice. They have 
their opium joints and all other forms of evil known to the human race; 
so have we our whiskey joints and all other forms of vice and crime in 
certain districts of New York. To take our eyes from these “sore spots ” 
and locate them exclusively on Chinatown is nothing but another in- 
stance of the traditional mote and beam. 

The wonderful transformation of Japan in less than half a century 
is the most instructive of all instances of assimilation. In that country 
Western ideas have been grafted on the decaying stalk of a decadent civ- 
ilization. The Japanese are the Anglo-Saxons of the Mongolian race — 
a race that invented gunpowder and the art of printing, and needed only 
a rejuvenation of its latent genius. This Japan has accomplished. By 
a magic development of her resources, she has covered her land with the 
smoke-stack of the factory and the railroad, and has built for herself an 
army and a navy that make her take rank with first-class powers. 

Commodore Perry, standing with an open Bible on the capstan of 
his flagship in Tokio in 1854, is a more important character than Com- 
modore Dewey on the bridge of the Olympia in Manila Bay in 1898. 
The Philippines would be a burden except as a point dappui for 
the new civilization in the Orient. It is four hundred years since St. 
Xavier first set foot on Chinese soil as a missionary. In the intervening 
centuries other soldiers of the Cross have followed to carry out the 
Divine injunction to spread the Gospel, and yet we now say that their 
converts are not fit to be received within our gates. Is not this a 
mockery and a travesty ? 
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The objection that the Chinese work more cheaply than other for- 
eigners or Americans in the same lines of industry is not sustained by the 
evidence. Like all other laborers they seek the highest wages going, 
and they soon learn what these are. Chinamen have a keen eye for the 
main chance. That they live more cheaply and save more money than 
our laborers is true, but this is a virtue that deserves imitation rather 
than condemnation. There is really no competition between the Chinese 
and our people; and if they do work for less wages, no harm can come 
of it, because they occupy different spheres of industry. As cooks, 
house servants, and coal miners, they only come in conflict with Poles, 
Hungarians, Italians, Scandinavians, and the negroes; and if only to 
solve the “servant problem” the abandonment of the policy of exclusion 
would be justified. 

But there is a view of this subject which transcends all others in 
importance. Our new President evidently sees that a mistake has been 
made in the Philippines. He says in his able message: 


In our anxiety for the welfare and progress of the Philippines, it may be that 
here and there we have gone too rapidly in giving them local self-government. It is 
on this side that our error, if apy, has been committed. No competent observer, 
sincerely desirous of finding out the facts and influenced only by a desire for the wel- 
fare of the natives, can assert that we have not gone far enough. We have gone to 
the very verge of safety in hastening the process. To have taken a single step fur- 
ther or faster in advance would have been folly and weakness and might well have 
been crime. 


And again: 


The time has come when there should be additional legislation for the Philip- 
pines. Nothing better can be done for the Islands than to introduce industrial enter- 
prises. Nothing would benefit them so much as throwing them open to industrial 
development. The connection between idleness and mischief is proverbial, and the 
opportunity to do remunerative work is one of the surest preventives of war. Of 
course, no business man will go into the Philippines unless it is to his interest to do 
so; and it is immensely to the interest of the Islands that he should goin. Itis 
therefore necessary that the Congress should pass laws by which the resources of the 
Islands can be developed; so that franchises (for limited terms of years) can be 
granted to companies doing business in them, and every encouragement be given to 
the incoming of business men of every kind. 


The President is right. The politicians must give way to the cap- 
tains of industry. The Declaration of Independence and the Bill of 
Rights are examples of “a species of baggage we never should have at- 
tempted to carry into our tropical possessions.” England, the wisest col- 
onizing power that has ever existed, did not carry Magna Charta or the 


Petition of Right into India; but she sent thither her capitalists, her 
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merchants, and her manufacturers, and built up in Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Madras a commercial power that has made her the mistress of the East- 
ern world. For two hundred years a few thousand English have suc- 
cessfully governed 300,000,000 natives. England played the Hindoo 
against the Mohammedan, incorporated both races in her army, put them 
under British officers, and quelled in 1857 the Sepoy revolt, which was 
the result of an accidental offence to native superstitions. India has 
had an army that has guaranteed public order, and has come to the rescue 
of the Empire in her foreign wars. We might have done the same in the 
Philippines, uniting the insurgent forces of Aguinaldo, that helped drive 
Spain from the archipelago, with our own army of occupation under 
American officers; and by a mixture of force and kindness peace would 
have been established long ago. 

Spain lost her colonies in the Western Hemisphere through her greed 
and cruelty. England has preserved hers by justice and humanity. She 
gave India factories, banks, schools, railroads, and ships, and let the na- 
tives share in the prosperity her policy inaugurated. By the same pol- 
icy the inhabitants of Australia and New Zealand have become the equals 
of British subjects on the banks of the Thames and the St. Lawrence. 
The Dutch have pursued the same wise policy in Java and Sumatra. 
The Holland merchants, not the politicians, have shaped the destiny of 
these fruitful islands. A few thousand Dutch govern 25,000,000 semi- 
barbarians, who enjoy a high degree of prosperity. 

What we want to do is to make the rich resources of the Philippines 
a field for our industrial forces — the promoters, the syndicates, and the so- 
called trusts, those abused agencies of development and industrial activ- 
ity that have given us commercial supremacy in Europe. When the 
great canal has been completed, the navy strengthened, a merchant 
marine established, a Pacific cable laid, and absolute free trade estab- 
lished with the Islands, the coal and iron of Alabama, Tennessee, and 
West Virginia, the cotton of the South, and the grain of the West will 
pass through this waterway to the Islands and the ports of Asia. Plants 
will be established in Manila that will rival those of Hongkong, Singa- 
pore, Bombay, and Calcutta. We can feed and clothe 800,000,000 
Asiatics. England has 64 per cent of the trade of China; we have 8 per 
cent only; but in the last decade our trade has increased 121 per cent in 
quantity, and 59 per cent in value — mostly in cotton fabrics. Japan 
has a population of 42,000,000 only. Her foreign trade last year was 
$444,000,000. China’s foreign trade was $495,000,000, showing a 
capacity for trade in China of tenfold what it is. A good share of this 
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vast trade rightfully belongs to the United States, and we may get it for 
the same reasons that have secured us supremacy in Europe. 

But to develop the possibilities of the Philippines and build up this 
commerce in the Orient will require reliable labor. American working- 
men will never go to the tropics in large numbers. Where, then, is the 
labor to come from? In my opinion there is but one answer to this 
question. It must come from China. Scratch a Filipino and you find 
a Malay —a pirate by nature and a marauder and a ladrone by practice 


Spain never could make the Filipinos work, but had to depend on the 


Chinese, who have been going to the Islands for three hundred years, and 
have been hated by the natives for no better reason than that they were 
willing to work. On one occasion during the sixteenth century the 
Filipinos massacred 30,000 Chinamen. But the Chinese showed grit, 
and returned to the Islands in the face of massacre and death. They 
are there to-day, but the testimony of the soldiers and visitors is uni- 
form that if further immigration is excluded by military order or act of 
Congress, there will be no reliable laborers on the Islands. There is no 
“problem” in the Philippines. The situation there is simply a fact 
All that is needed is a lithe common sense. 

General McArthur, in one of his reports, expressed the opinion that 
the admission of the Chinese would be detrimental to native labor; but 
he says: 

Some merchants, a few large property owners, nearly all contractors, and all those 
engaged in enterprises of such magnitude that cheap labor counts as one of the ele- 
ments of success complain not a little that the unlimited labor market of China just 
over the way has been closed to them, and that the material progress of the country 
must suffer for want of a labor supply possessing the ideal elements of cheapness 
ulaptability, patience, and uncomplaining industry. There is no question but that 
unlimited Chinese immigration would for a time give an immediate and powerfu 
impetus to manufacturing, railroad construction, ship-building, the making *f hig! 
ways, and even the larger farming industries; but it is very questionable whether th: 
benetits so accruing would anything like balance the incalculable damage and rui! 
which would befall the great mass of the population “tothe manner born,” who w 
be deprived of employment, and who would but little appreciate a material progré 
of which they are not partakers and which brought them neither happines 
prosperity 


But how can “the great mass of the population to the manner bor 
be deprived of employment they do not want and will not accept? And 
what cares the idle Filipino for the “prosperity and happiness” that 
honest labor brings? 

Secretary Root reports that during the last year no less than $5,000, 
000 was paid out for rice imported into the Philippines, although th: 
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Archipelago is known to be the best rice-producing country in the world. 
With Chinese labor rice would bea valuable export and source of wealth, 
while supplying the local consumption. 

It is a fact that Chinese labor in the United States opened up the 
great lines of communication, bound the country together as with rib- 
bons of steel, encouraged manufactures, developed the mines, and worked 
the farms of the Pacitic coast. None of the evils predicted by dema- 
gogues ever resulted from this wise policy. Against the positive good 
that has been done we have only the vague assertions of the harm that 
may be done. ) 

On the other hand, Consul-General Wildman, late of Hongkong, in 
his report of July 25, 1900, says: 


Sixty-one thousand and seventy-five emigrants left Hongkong for various places 
during the year, most of whom were Chinese. It is interesting to note, in the light 
of the fact that many people in the United States fear an overcrowding of Chinese 
in America, that the statistics for the year demonstrate the fact that as many Chinese 
are returning from America to Hongkong as are going from Hongkong to America 
For the year ended December 31, 1899, 7,591 Chinese left this port for San Francisco, 
and 5,806 returned from San Francisco. Seventy-four Chinese entered Seattle from 
Hongkong, and 157 returned ; 649 left Hongkong for Portland, and 91 returned ; 460 
left for Takoma, and 293 returned ; 806 departed for Honolulu, and 1,130 returned. 
By striking a balance, it will be seen that the Chinese population in the United States 
increased by 2,191, and inasmuch as the bulk of these were merchants who had pre- 
viously obtained a residence in America, it does not appear that we have anything 
to fear from the Chinese commercial invasion. More than 95 per cent of all the Chi- 
nese who go to America from China depart from this port. As a comparison, it is 
interesting to note that 45,666 Chinese departed from Hongkong alone for the Straits 
Settlements. Chinese immigration to the Straits is encouraged by that Government, 
and to Chinese labor they are indebted for the opening of their mines, the cultivation 
of the land, and in a very large measure their commercial prosperity. 


The restriction should be removed from the Hawaiian Islands as well 
as the Philippines. The planters complain that native labor is entirely 
unreliable, and say that unless they can have the Chinese and the Jap- 
anese on their large sugar plantations, that industry may as well be aban- 
doned to the weeds and briers. 

But it does not follow that because the bars are thrown down in 
our insular possessions they cannot be kept up in the United States. 
Under the decision of the Supreme Court in the insular cases Con- 
gress may exclude them, if it is deemed wise to continue this mistaken 
policy. 

Not only in the Philippines and in Hawaii, but in the United States 
more labor will be necessary. The American working-man will not 


much longer work for wages. Our wage-earners are fast passing into 
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the class of capitalists, and are becoming employers instead of employed. 
Labor is apotheosized; we all praise it, and we all want to get away 
from it. The man who throws our coal into cellars performs the same 
kind of service as the coal baron who brings it to the pit-mouth. The 
cabman who drives us from the depot to the hotel performs the same 
service as the railroad that carries us from city to city. But the laborer 
would rather be the coal baron, and the cabman the railroad president. 

The reclamation of the arid regions by irrigation, as recommended by 
the President, will open up millions of acres for agriculture, to which the 
Chinese are so well adapted. China is nothing but a vast field of irri- 
gation. The increasing demand for our cereals will require more farm 
hands. Coal mining in England and Belgium is becoming more and 
more costly. The undeveloped coal lands in the United States can sup- 
ply the world for ages. Lord Charles Beresford bears witness that, with 
efticient foremen, the Chinese are the best miners in the world. We 
have the capital, we have the natural resources, and with reliable labor 
we shall lead the nations. Solon once told Croesus that whoever had the 
iron would possess all the gold. As Carlyle said of England more than 
fifty years age: “What a future, wide as the world, if we have the heart 
aud heroism for it” — which by Heaven’s blessing we shall. 

What the elder Pitt was to England in the eighteenth century Theo- 
dore Roosevelt will be to the United States in the twentieth. Our bold 
young President will be equal to his opportunity and his duty. President 
McKinley laid the foundation, but the superstructure completed by his 
successor will be grander than dreamed of by its founder. The great 
British statesman raised his little island kingdom to dominate the poli- 
tics of Europe and crowned his country with commercial supremacy. 

Naturalists tell us of a parrot in the South Seas that by constantly 
feeding on the ground has lost the power of flight. So we have pessi- 
mists and so-called statesmen who are grovelling on the low plane of prej- 
udice, clinging to exploded theories of constitutional construction, and 


refusing to rise to the height of modern possibilities. Macaulay’s pic- 
ture of the New Zealand artist standing on a broken arch of London 
Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s may never be realized. But the 
faithful historian will record the fulfilment of the prophecy of Seneca in 
the age of Nero: “A power will arise in the West that shall rival Rome.” 


RoBERT HUTCHESON. 





GERMAN INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS AND THE FORC- 
ING OF MARKETS. 


AMONG the features common to the industrial life of the United 
States and that of the German Empire are the vast corporations, which are 
nowhere else developed in an equal degree. In both countries the crea- 
tion of organizations such as those of Krupp, Siemens, Stumm, Schuck- 
ert, and others is due principally to energy and inventiveness, in com- 
bination with the concomitant genius for organization. Some of them, 
as, for example, the German Electrizitdts-Gesellschaft, were originally 
stock companies, while others later became such, in order to attain the 
greater degree of independence enforced by financial conditions. As re 
gards both the power exerted by the capital of these corporations and thei 
economic significance, whether in a good or an evil sense, the corpora 
tions must be acknowledged as greatly superior to the trusts, because 
they are natural organic creations characterized by a spirit of unity, 
whereas the latter are the products of a pressure artificially exerted, the 
constituent elements of which are easily disposed under favorable condi- 


tions to sever their connection with the organization. Hence the phe- 


nomenon of which I purpose to speak in this paper is, in Germany at 
least, more frequently found among the great corporations. This phe- 
nomenon is the artificial creation of an outlet for products which can be 
no longer advantageously sold in the open market. 

Artificial production —i.e., production which aims at an output 
greater than that justified by ordinary demand — is shown, for example, 
in the endeavor of a bicycle syndicate to bring about the adoption of 
the wheel by the post-office or by the stanling army by means of per- 
sonal influence or pressure exerted upon the newspapers. Analogous 
examples are furnished in the endeavor of an ordnance manufactory to 
secure the adoption of a new gun by the Government, or in a combina- 
tion of docks and iron-works for the purpose of increasing the national 
fleet, when these enterprises are dictated solely by financial considera- 
tions. Still another illustration is the artificial establishment of electrical 
plants, for purposes of either illumination or transportation, in districts 
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where the introduction of such improvements is unwarranted. The 
artificial creation of markets does not, therefore, apply exclusively to 
merchandise, but obtains also in the field of technical operations and 
inventions. Yet, so long as the latter appeal to the open market, where 
they can be appraised at their actual value, they may be readily distin- 
guished, even by the layman, from the class before mentioned. 

In Germany, the attempt at the forcing of markets by modern spec- 
ulators has met with its first well-deserved defeat in the downfall of the 
T'rebe rtrocknungs- Gesellschaft, and the financial institution connected 
with it—the Bank of Leipsic. In order to understand how the ruin 
of this dual corporation was effected, it may be well to elucidate more 
fully the commercial principle upon which it was established. 

The rise of the great German electrical companies, several of which 
employ 10,000 men and control a capital of 100 to 160 million marks, 
is not due solely to the operation of the time-honored economic princi- 
ples of supply and demand. Admitting the superiority of electricity as 
an illuminating and a motive agent and for other purposes, its displace- 
ment of other systems cannot be accounted for upon the basis of merit 
alone. The establishment of electrical works, the extension of trolley 
lines, the adaptation of electricity to hydraulics — all these innovations 
have been applied in a degree by no means wholly warranted by the natu- 
ral economic conditions of the country and the necessity for the employ- 
ment of the nation’s capital. The investment of several billions in 
entirely new enterprises within the last fifteen years is unprecedented 
in Europe, and finds a counterpart only in the concomitant development 
of electrical industries in America. In the latter, however, the process 
is a far more natural one; for the increase of population and the growth 
of municipalities in the United States have furnished a far more favorable 
soil for the development of electrical industries, more particularly as in 
many sections neither horse-cars nor gas companies had been introduced 
before the wider application of electricity had begun. The more rapid 
growth of commerce and manufactures has also contributed in a marked 
degree to the development of electrical enterprises in America. 

That the electrical companies of Germany have, nevertheless, grown 
to “American proportions” is attributable in some degree to the fact 
that they succeeded in increasing production by artificial means; and 
although this policy has been in operation for ten years, and apparently 
with good results, the supply is now greatly in excess of the demand. 
Consequently, the establishment of “branch organizations,” or industrial 
offshoots, is rendered imperative, if for no other reason than that of self- 
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preservation. The doubtful features of this policy will be discussed 
later. 

The beginning of this movement was of a very simple and harmless 
nature. The electrical companies organized for the purpose of illumi- 
nation or transportation could not atford to wait for public sanction, for 
the simple reason that the value of electricity was not yet understood 
by the public at large, which, therefore, had to be convinced of its prac- 
tical utility through the initiative of enterprising corporations. Under 
these circumstances, it was but natural that the corporation, either by 
an increase of the capital stock or by the acceptance of loans, should 
have been willing to dispense with immediate profits, and to inaugurate 
the undertaking and conduct it temporarily at its own expense. More- 


over, no one was injured by this proceeding 


=? 


which proved most advan- 
tageous to its promoters, who, by constructing their own machinery, 
conduits, and other apparatus, increased the scope of their business, and 
at the same time secured good prices by the avoidance of competition. 
It is also evident that these favorable results would have been impossi- 
ble had the companies carried out foreign contracts, entailing a depend- 
ence upon fluctuating markets and uncertain financial conditions. The 
annual statements revealed an extraordinary degree of prosperity, while 
the stock rose from 500 to 700 per cent. 

These magnificent figures dazzled the public, which now cheerfully 
placed any amount of capital at the disposal of an electrical enterprise, 
providing it was conducted by a large corporation, which could decide 
whether to continue the management of the industry or to dispose of 


it by sale or by a special arrangement with separate stock companies. 


From an economic point of view the latter would have been the more 
correct method, as the great firms of the electrical industry had been 
organized for the purpose of building machinery, plants, and conduits, 
but not with a view to operate these. Moreover, the operation of the 
electrical companies proved to be far less remunerative than their organ- 
ization. The municipalities which were advised to assume control of 
the plants frequently rejected the proposition upon the ground that 
their financial value had not yet been demonstrated. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the organizations in question were usually transformed into 
stock companies, part of the capital stock remaining with the original 
company, and part of it being placed in circulation; a retention of the 
greater part of the stock in the hands of the original holders being 
requisite, of course, to the government of the organization. In this way 
a number of branch societies arose, each endowed with its own adminis- 
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tration, but, nevertheless, dependent in some degree upon the directorate 
of the central organization. The stock of these branch companies al- 
ways brought at the Bourse somewhat lower prices than that of the main 
corporation, although the rate usually fluctuated in accordance with the 
rise and fall of the principal stock. 

Certain scruples as to the equity of this, the simplest, form of an 
artificial production of values here naturally arise. The successes and 
the profits of the central organization no longer depend solely upon the 
income accruing from the actual demand. The temptation lies near to 
employ the favorable balances of the branch companies to increase the 


selling price of the stock, either to stimulate sales or to augment per- 


sonal profits. Furthermore, it becomes an extremely simple matter for 
the central company to conduct the accounts in such a way as to make 
it impossible for an outsider to distinguish the profits directly accruing 
through production from those derived from speculation and other extra- 
neous operations; so that finally the impression of the enormous annual 
dividend only remains — an impression which is frequently quite false 
and misleading. 

By these remarks I by no means intend to convey the impression 
that the methods characterized above constitute the principle upon 
which most of the great corporations of Germany or of any other coun- 
try are operated. But the very fact that these methods are easy of 
application, while the personal honesty of the directors is the only 
guarantee of good faith, is in itself a serious matter. At any rate, it is 
certain that the organization previously referred to, the 7rebertrocknungs- 
Gesellschaft, which from a technical point of view rested upon a secure 
foundation, but which carried the system of central and branch organi- 
zations to an unheard-of extreme, owed its downfall to these methods 
and to the manipulation of balance-sheets. 

Another cause of serious trouble to the large industrial corporations 
was the enforced consumption of their own capital. During the last ten 
years or more several of them have employed the greater part of their 
capital no longer for the extension of their own immediate enterprises, 
but for the purpose of financing central and branch organizations, estab- 
lished for no other reason than to create a market commensurate with 
excessive production. This means that in increasing its capital stock 
to the extent of 8,000,000 marks, a corporation uses one-half of it for 
the purpose of increasing production, and the other half for the purpose 
of buying its own product. Absurd as such a proceeding would appear, 
it could be, nevertheless, regarded as a good stroke of business if the 
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branch companies should be successful. If such were not the case, 
however, the policy thus pursued would eventually lead to ruin. 

The above example is purposely somewhat exaggerated ; but it fully 
explains the reason of the enormous consumption of capital. Another 
inducement to augment the capital must be sought in the interest accru- 
ing upon it —a factor contributing to the swelling of the annual profits. 
The outcome of these conditions was: (1) that the flow of capital ceased ; 
and (2) that the investors, realizing the weight of their responsibility, 
deemed it advisable to discontinue the extension of manufacturers and 
the establishment of branch companies. With the coiiperation of the 
great banking establishments of the country, special stock companies, 
designated as Finanzierungsgesellschaften, were now organized. These 
became, so to speak, the “financial agencies” of the electrical firm; and 
to them the organization of central and branch companies and the rais- 
ing of capital were henceforth relegated. This innovation did not, how- 
ever, involve radical changes in the management, for the reason that 
under the former conditions the companies had also been compelled to 
solicit the aid of the banks. 

Briefly, the “financial agency ” was interposed as a sort of “buffer” 
between the banks and the industrial organizations; and the downfall 
of the Bank of Leipsic is probably attributable to the circumstance that 
the institution in question placed enormous sums at the immediate dis- 
posal of the 7'reber enterprise, instead of availing itself of a “buffer” in 
the form of an intermediary society recruited with the capital of the 
bank, and with funds directly derived from the public purse. It is pos- 
sible for a suspicious observer to perceive in the principle of these 
“financial agencies” an additional means of obscuring the actual condi- 
tion of affairs and of confusing the situation, more particularly as it is 
extremely difficult for the public, in view of the increasing number of 
these agencies, to form a conception of their solidarity and inward 
relation. 

A characteristic feature of the business practice of the large corpora- 
tions is the adoption and exploitation of new discoveries for purely spec- 
ulative purposes. In many instances the old-fashioned principle of ex- 
tending business for the purpose of introducing a promising invention 
has been superseded by the tendency to purchase an idea, which, al- 
though frequently of little value, has been extensively advertised in the 
newspapers, and to pay a fabulous price for it, in order to employ it as 
a basis for a new corporation. The prosperity of such a corporation, 
however, will not be even remotely associated with the economic value 
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of the invention, but wil) be dependent upon the factor which deter- 
mines the result of every such undertaking —the skilful manipulation 
requisite to maintain the dividends and the price of shares at a high 
figure. The primary aim will be to make the connection between the 
parent organization and its branches clear enough to inspire in the 
public a degree of confidence in the latter, equal to that accorded to the 
former; while at the same time this connection must be sufficiently 





























loose to admit of sacrificing a branch corporation in case of an emer- 
gency. At any rate, the union must not be so close as to affect or seri- 
ously compromise the parent organization in the event of a collapse on 
the part of one of its branches —a contingency rarely avoidable, not- 
withstanding the sacrifices originally brought to endow these industrial 
offshoots with some degree of vitality. 

I have here in a general way outlined the principal features of a 
system which is designed to extend the scope of its business transac- 
tions by the artificial creation of markets. It is easy to perceive the 
precarious foundations upon which such an enterprise must rest. The 
vast industrial corporations which, for several decades, have influenced 
the market, created prices, and feverishly stimulated their own indus- 
trial activity cannot turn back unless they are willing to incur enor- 
mous losses. During a season of great depression, or in the face of a 
financial crisis, when the public is suspicious and stocks decline, there 
is a tendency toward a cautious and watchful conservatism— a condition 
at present prevailing in our electrical industry. But the millions of 
capital invested, and the thousands of workmen engaged, in these in- 
dustries exert a powerful pressure and enforce labor. A dismissal of 
laborers on a large scale always produces an unfavorable impression, and 
injures the standing of a firm. Nevertheless, a great reduction in the 
number of workmen has been already effected, and will be undoubtedly 
followed by dismissals on a still larger scale. 

A limitation of business, furthermore, deprives the corporation of 
the privilege of establishing rates; the prices being regulated largely by 
the law of supply and demand. Herein lies another cause of decline. 
The remunerative orders, self-created by the corporation, cease, and the 
industry becomes dependent upon private enterprise — a precarious mat- 
ter at times of financial depression. Finally, speculation, the most im- 
portant source of revenue, is likewise removed. By reason of the frantic 
eagerness with which the public heretofore sought to secure paper yield- 
ing a high rate of interest, it became an extremely simple matter to float 
great quantities of electric shares at enormous rates; and although a 
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large percentage of the stock nevertheless remained in the possession of 
the electrical companies themselves and their banks, the fact remains 
that these unloadings, which occurred almost annually, constituted a 


most important source of revenue. It is probable also that the profits 


accruing from this form of speculation played a not unimportant part in 
the enormous dividends paid to stockholders. 

Such are the losses which a limitation of business entails upon all 
industries dependent upon speculation; and it is plain why, under these 
conditions, the business policy originally adopted by the firms is usually 
permitted to remain intact. I have not here dwelt upon the important 
fact that the demands made upon such a corporation must increase in 
proportion to the diminution in the price of the shares. As the T7'reber 
affair demonstrated, the downfall of an institution even remotely asso- 
ciated with a corporation such as the above is sufficient to create a panic 
and to cause a general unloading of the doubtful stock. Even the pros- 
pect of brilliant dividends cannot at such a time prevent a general de- 
cline in value. In order to arrest the panic the corporation and its 
banks are compelled to buy in the shares; and the longer the crisis lasts 
the more difficult does it become to uphold dividends and to explain 
these upon a legitimate business basis, while the enforced purchases 
make constantly increasing demands upon the capital of the investors. 
One of the leading electrical enterprises of Germany, the Schuckert 
Aktien-Gesellschaft, has been compelled within a very short time to buy 
up not only its own entire stock but also that of a Bosnian electrical 
company associated with it; the stock of the latter, although reasonable 
in price, being of extremely doubtful value. Whether the company 
will be able to weather the storm remains to be seen. Certain it is, 
that, in order to restore the equilibrium, several years must elapse before 
dividends can be again safely declared. 

The fact must be again emphasized that the system of artificial mar- 
kets, before described, is not confined to stock companies. When a 
private capitalistic enterprise exercising a strong political or economic 
influence utilizes this influence in order to establish corporations which, 
regardless of their inherent vitality, are designed solely to serve asa 
market for its own product, we have an example of the creation of mar- 
kets by artificial means. In every instance of this kind the branch 
companies will be controlled by the central organization so long as such 
control is necessary, while the union will be dissolved whenever a sever- 
ance may be deemed expedient. 

Undeniably such industrial organizations are sometimes very pros- 
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perous, and prove to be fortunate speculations. In an economic sense, 
however, they can never be regarded as harmless, inasmuch as they are 
primarily established for the purpose of immediate profit without regard 
to their ulterior productivity and usefulness. If the results are fayora- 
ble, well and good; should they prove unfavorable, however, the stock- 
holders will not hesitate to relieve themselves of a burden which at the 
earliest opportunity wii be shifted upon other shoulders. The injury 
which the community sustains is attributable to the fact that while the 
depreciation of the stock is known to the directors, these are enabled so 
to manipulate affairs as to preserve a fictitious rate, thereby facilitating 
the unloading of the shares upon the small speculator. Upon the whole, 
it is simple enough to create a plethora of enterprises in the shape of 
electrical industries, etc., whose existence is entirely unwarranted by 
existing demands, and whose stock declines so soon as the support of 
the promoters is withdrawn. In this way considerable capital and labor 
may be sunk in enterprises whose existence is not yet justified by con- 
ditions, and the premature establishment of which must inevitably lead 
to serious crises and to a widespread stagnation of business. 

It is natural that in a contingency such as the above the branch 
companies will not be alone affected, but that the central corporation 
must also seriously suffer. It is inevitable that the necessity of aban- 
doning the policy of artificial markets and of returning to the principle 
of supply and demand must sooner or later subvene — at what cost I 
have already endeavored to show. In the case of private enterprises 
conducted by a few capitalists the above phenomena are less serious than 
when stock companies are involved; because the former, for the sake of 
self-preservation, are compelled to excise great care and circumspection. 
Therefore, enterprises such as those of Krupp, Siemens, Halske, and 
others invite confidence; the capital here invested being largely that 
of the owners of the plant. Unfortunately, owing to the frequent con- 
version of these personal enterprises into stock companies their number 
is constantly decreasing; and it is by no means comforting to reflect 
that this conversion is due to reasons which are not technical, but purely 
commercial. The spirit of speculation herein manifested must unfavor- 
ably affect the status of our large German industries 

The problem of the forcing of markets is one of wide importance. 
Engendered by the intensity of competition, it has been in modern times 
powerfully stimulated by the increased striving for gain and influence, 
as well as by the accumulation of capital in great industries and the 
banks associated with them. In this way there are artificially created 
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vast corporations which flood the market with new commodities to the 
value of several billions — commodities whose real economic importance 
has not yet been sufficiently demonstrated by actual experience to justify 
the rate at which they are circulated. In consequence of the forced 
growth of these plants other branches of industry are influenced, and 
in their turn experience a development unwarranted by actual demand. 
We must consequently expect that, in the event of a decline or a col- 
lapse on the part of a great industrial organization, not only the corpora- 
tion itself, with its numerous branches, its stockholders, its creditors, 
and its hundreds of thousands of officials and workmen, will be affected, 
but branches of industry which derived employment or revenue from 
these will also suffer serious injury. We see the process continue with- 
out let or hindrance; we see the public blindly contide its capital to 


enterprises based upon pernicious economic principles; and it is evi- 


] 


dent that even after serious catastrophes contidence, though momentarily 
i 


shaken, is soon restoret It is impossible as yet to foretell whether or 
not this process will find a still further extension among producers, and 
more particularly among the trusts. It is certain, however, that such 
an extension would be attended with disastrous consequences to our 


industries. W. BERDROW. 





THE MERIT SYSTEM IN PORTO RICO 


Tue fundamental concern in the hearts of the American people at 
the close of the Spanish-American war centred in the future adminis- 
tration of the newly acquired territory. The nation had countenanced 
a war of a strong power against a weak one, for which there had been 
no direct provocation and the issue of which was foregone, simply be- 
cause of the conviction that this course and no other made for humanity 
and righteousness. The leadership may have been unwise and unworthy 
passions may have been exploited; but the dominant note in the popu- 
lar consciousness was disinterested benevolence. 

An unforeseen and unwelcome consequence of the war, or of the 
negotiations which terminated it, was the establishment of our sover- 
eiguty over insular territories differing widely from our own in physical 
characteristics, political institutions, and socio-economic conditions 
At once American citizenship profoundly realized a moral obligation 
namely, that these new acquisitions should enter upon an era of political 
and economic betterment, in so far as unselfish legislation and wise ad- 
ministration could secure it. The intensity of this popular feeling re- 
mains one of the remarkable incidents in our recent national experience, 
a conspicuous phase of that national morality which saves one from ever 
really despairing of the Republic. Men differed widely as to the wisdom 
of what had been done and as to the solution of the problems then 
claiming attention. But in one respect there was perfect unanimity, 
namely, in the conviction that, as long as the United States remained 
responsible for the new territories, their welfare, not ours, must sha 
the national conduct. An administration that urged insular polici 
not transparently in the interest of the islands themselves could not 
have extended its life by a day. If our activities were to be quasi- 


colonial, the motive must be at least an enlightened philanthropy, not a 


disguised exploitation. 

Even to those who could read the signs aright, the wave of passion- 
ate feeling that swept over the country upon the proposal of an impost 
upon Porto Rican trade was a revelation. In the light of what has 
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happened since, we can realize how that exhibition of national senti- 
mentality was as unflattering to our intelligence as it was creditable to 
our humanity. The customs duties so levied accrued to the insular not 
to the federal treasury, and made efficient insular administration pos- 
sible without the pauperizing effect of federal subventions or the oner- 
ous burden of premature internal taxation, until the insular economy 
was put in order by systematic fiscal revision and the customs revenue 
was voluntarily dispensed with. But as an index of popular feeling 
the outburst was unmistakable in its consequences. It intensified the 
predisposition of the leaders of the national Administration to establish 
the highest standard for our insular policy. 

The problem of an insular personnel squarely confronted the Gov- 
ernment at Washington for the first time in April, 1900, in the organi- 
zation of civil government in Porto Rico as provided by the Foraker 
Act. Some insular appointments of importance had been already made, 
as the first Philippine Commission and the Special Commissioners to 
Cuba and Porto Rico. But they were, in the main, preparatory in 
character or incidental to military government. The important offices 
were still filled in Porto Rico, in the Philippines, and in Cuba by army 
officers working in staff organization. 

The Foraker Act vests the administration of Porto Rico in a gover- 
nor and what is virtually an insular cabinet, consisting of a secretary, 
an attorney-general, a treasurer, an auditor, a commissioner of the inte- 
rior, and a commissioner of education —all appointed by the President 
of the United States for terms of four years. The six cabinet officers, 
together with five native inhabitants of Porto Rico, likewise appointed 
by the President, constitute the Executive Council. This is primarily) 
the upper branch of the insular legislature, but possesses certain inde- 
pendent powers of a quasi-legislative character. Judicial power centres 
in a United States district court and an insular supreme court, with offi- 
cers likewise selected by the President. 

President McKinley appointed a governor of Porto Rico on April 18, 
1900, a treasurer and an auditor on April 30,a secretary on May 19, and 
the remaining officers on June 11. It is, I believe, a fact that upon no 
occasion in the history of our country has a group of appointments of 
equal importance been made with a greater neglect of personal or polit- 
ical considerations, and with a more completely single-minded purpose 


of finding for each particular office the person most eminently qualified 
therefor. 


The governor was taken from congenial activity as assistant secre- 
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tary of the navy, and a reluctant acceptance was wrung from him by an 
appeal to patriotic impulse and personal loyalty. The secretary relin- 
quished, before actually entering upon its duties, an equally honor- 
able office as counsel of the United States before the Chilean Claims 
Commission. The attorney-general eluded an original appointment, 
only to be impaled eight months later by the query: “If I should ask 
you to fight for your country, would you do it?” To this there was no 
other reply possible than, “Since you put it that way, Mr. President, of 

























course I shall go.” The treasurer, busy in expert service in connection 
with the financial reconstruction of the island, was never even consulted | 
as to his desires or as to the possibility of his acceptance, but received 

the first intimation in the form of a press despatch announcing that his 

name had been sent to the Senate for confirmation. The auditor had 

seen thirty years’ distinguished activity in the United States Treasury 

Department, during which he had been promoted from a clerkship to . 
the office of deputy first comptroller. At the time of this appointment 
he was insular auditor under the military government. The commis- 
sioner of the interior, as director-general of posts, had organized the postal 
service of Porto Rico. The commissioner of education, secure in aca- 
demic quiet, flatly refused all long-range overtures, was summoned to 
Washington, and only struck his colors after an hour’s futile contest 
with the President’s magical persuasiveness. The native members of 
the Executive Council, the justices of the supreme court, the members 
of the code commission, and practically all other important presidential 
appointees were selected in much the same spirit. 

It is an entire mistake to suppose that these appointments were 
made with grudging reluctance merely as “good politics,” or that they 
represented, at best, the late President’s practical genius for interpreting 
or anticipating a popular demand. If the deliberate statements of those 
who stood closest to Mr. McKinley count for anything, it is palpably 
clear that his motive was a lofty consciousness of a great trust. The 
man who at no small cost accepted the highest office in the Porto Rican 
service writes: 










President McKinley will never receive full credit for the disinterested, honest 
effort to find the very best men for Porto Rico; but such was his purpose. When he 
was seeking to persuade me — for it seemed as if I could not go—his argument was 
upon that line; appealing to the best in a man, the love of country, the importance 
of this pioneer work, the necessity of character as well as capacity in all appointees. 
This earnest appeal he never lost sight of, and I recall now his saying to Mr. — 

who happened at the moment to be in his office, “ Mr. ——, So and So is going to 
Porto Rico in the same spirit as a soldier sails for the Philippines, and that is the 
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quality I intend to find in all the appointments.” He realized that not alone was the 
work of the utmost import, but that the eye of the country was turned that way ; and 


he was determined that all should be men who could bear the full light of public 
scrutiny. 


More than a year ago the minister ranking highest in the national 
council said to me: 


In all my long intimacy with President McKinley I have never known him to 
feel more strongly than in regard to the Porto Rican appointments. To some it 
seemed a resolution almost disproportionate in its intensity to the occasion. He was 
so absolutely determined that eminent fitness should be the sole consideration as to 
be unwilling even to discuss any other. 


Similar testimony could be multiplied. In Washington it was 
clearly understood that the Porto Rican appointments were in the high- 


est sense personal to Mr. McKinley; and that when one who seemed to 
be the right man was found, the office was not merely offered, but every 
influence, from patriotic demand to personal appeal, was employed to 
secure its acceptance. 

The Foraker Act by implication vested in the insular administration 
the appointment and removal of all civil officials in Porto Rico other 
than those enumerated above. The spirit as well as the letter of this 
condition was abundantly fulfilled in Washington. During the period 
in which I was actively connected with the administration of insular 
affairs —in fact, ever since the establishment of civil government in 
Porto Rico — there was never the slightest interference from that source 
either as to personnel or as to practice. Nay more; there was never a 
moment when the insular administration was not made to feel that it 
enjoyed the full and unqualified responsibility of governing Porto Rico 
pursuant to law, and that its recommendations would be the determin- 
ing elements in legislative effort and in administrative action with re- 
spect to the island 

Civil government in Porto Rico was thus inaugurated with the re- 
sponsible administrative offices filled by men selected simply and solely 
with reference to their specific fitness. It was truly said at the time 
by the cabinet officer most intimately connected with the President in 
this particular work: “They were all practically men we had to go after.” 
There was not a person so appointed who did not accept his position at 
a sacrifice of material interest and personal inclination, in obedience to 
a demand upon civic patriotism made by the chief executive in the 
name of the people of the United States. New and arduous duties were 
assumed with the high resolve that above all things the intent of the 
nation should be realized, and that the new sovereignty should mean for 
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Porto Ricoa reign of political justice, economic improvement, and social 
development. 

The civil-service problem confronting the newly appointed adminis- 
trative heads in Porto Rico was the betterment, in the face of insular jeal- 
ousy and temperamental suspicion, of a public service, referable, in qual- 
ity at least, to the Spanish régime, largely native in composition, excessive 
in numbers, disproportionate in salary, partisan in appointment, and 
highly various in efliciency. The most astonishing fact in the social 
organization of Porto Rico at the time of which I speak was the bitter- 
ness of party politics. With nobler purposes forgotten in interminable 
dissensions, and with the personality of leadership the apparent issue, 
the real prize was the absolute control of the public service. Public 
office in Porto Rico had become to the native mind neither a public trust 
nor quite a private gain, but a manner of public adornment with private 
compensations. We have now learned, for all time to come, that in that 
utilitarian theory of civics of which the compelling power of patronage 
is the cardinal principle, the Spanish-American publicist needs no tute- 
lage from his northern brother. 

At the very outset the civil administration made a sharp departure 
from this traditional system. Efficiency and fidelity became the essen- 
tial qualifications for office. The recommendations, though not the dic- 
tations, of native party leaders were welcomed, but were always coupled 
with a sure responsibility for the letter of the endorsement. The claims 
of minorities were recognized, and the political complexion of efficient 
incumbents put resolutely out of debate. It soon became clearly under- 
stood that as long as a civil official performed his duties properly noth- 
ing could remove him from office or reduce his certainty of advancement, 
and that, on the other hand, no influence could serve to retain in office 
a public servant who was unworthy. 

This was less a formal programme than an identical experience of 
the several administrative heads, each working to improve his own de- 
partment. Appointment regardless of political or personal considera- 
tions, undisturbed tenure during efficient performance of duties, promo- 
tion from junior to senior positions, reduction of force and increase of 
salary, strict accountability and sure discharge for neglect of duties — 
these were practices established by experience rather than principles 
formulated by intention. The nearest approach to a doctrinaire policy 
was a preference for the employment of Porto Ricans to Americans in 
the insular civil service. But even this was made absolutely subordi- 
nate to the end of efficiency. When, for example, it was found by 
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actual experience that the usefulness of native internal revenue agents 
was impaired by their past participation in insular politics, the Porto 
Rican members of the force were promptly replaced by non-partisan, 
Spanish-speaking Americans familiar with local conditions. The results 
of this change were speedily gratifying even to the popular judgment. 

It may, perhaps, be thought unbecoming for one who had the privi- 
lege of participating in this constructive work to attempt to estimate the 
results attained. I desire, however, to be heard as a student, not as a 
participant, and to refer to consequences so patent that he who runs 
may read. Leaving aside the concrete results of honest and efficient 
insular administration — such as established order, economic revival, 
growing schools, spreading highways, reconstructed courts, and equita- 
ble taxation — the most conspicuous fact is the gain of native trust and 
confidence. It is true that the first American troops to land in Porto 
Rico were received with waving branches. But as it became evident 
that bread and games were not permanent features of the new order, 
that the late persecutors could not be persecuted, that debts must be 
paid and wages earned, the natural suspicion of a long-oppressed people 
returned. If this has in turn yielded to a faith in the American nation 
and in its intention toward Porto Rico, it is the character and the activ- 
ities of the men sent to Porto Rico that have made it so. We must 
look for no sentimental outbursts. As the dormant, inarticulate ele- 
ments of the race awaken under the stimulus of an improving standard 
of life, the first cry will be longing, not content. But this is the para- 
dox of civilization, and it should be so. 

In the second place, certain enlightened policies of the insular ad- 
ministration are crystallizing into firm traditions. Thus the native polit- 
ical parties are tending to find the basis of party differences in legitimate 
issues instead of in the control of public patronage. The purity of 
the judiciary and the integrity of the treasury are passing from mere 
phrases to indispensable conditions. The merit system in the insular 
service, established in fact, is being accepted in theory; and it can 
scarcely be doubted that if, as seems probable, a civil-service law is 
presented at the coming session of the insular legislature, it will receive 
the cordial support of the native house of delegates. Best of all, the 
island is learning its political limitations as well as its possibilities. 
Less is heard of a so-called local autonomy: and the Executive Council 
is to-day regarded by the intelligent sentiment of Porto Rico as the 
surest guarantee of political progress and economic prosperity. 

When the history of modern colonization is written, I believe it will 
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reveal no more creditable episode than the establishment of civil govern- 
ment in Porto Rico. For more than four centuries that little island, 
endowed with every advantage that bounteous nature could bestow, 
struggled for life under a sovereignty that stood for military despotism, 
economic exploitation, and social isolation. Then came the American 
occupation; and in less than three years after the Stars and Stripes 
rose above Morro Castle, every American soldier, except the handful 
needed to man the coast defences, had been withdrawn from the island, 
and civil rule was in secure and tranquil working. There had been put 
in operation an economic policy fashioned completely in the interest of 
the island, one of which free access to our markets and immunity from 
our federal tax burdens are elements. Finally, commercial influences, 
intellectual currents, and social forces are breaking up the old isolation, 
and Porto Rico is becoming, by its own choice and volition, American 
in spirit as well as in fact. 

If such an historian should press his analysis and inquire how it has 
thus become possible, within eighteen months after the establishment of 
civil government in the island, for the President of the United States to 
declare to Congress and to the nation that “it is hardly more necessary 
to report as to Porto Rico than as to any State or Territory within our 
continental limits,” surely the largest place will be given to the high 
purpose and wise statesmanship that inspired the selection of the men 
entrusted with this initial work, as well as to the spirit of fidelity and 
devotion in which, I believe, that trust was exercised. 

I have hitherto spoken exclusively of Porto Rico. But the story 
of the Philippines, as far as I am acquainted with it, is much the same. 
We have seen the appointment of an admirably constituted Philippine 
Commission, every member of which was selected with the greatest care 
solely with reference to his special qualification. An insular service has 
been organized, without interference from Washington, on the same 
basis of fitness and efficiency. Finally, an insular civil-service law has 
been enacted, according to which, with the codperation of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, all future appointments to the insular 
civil service will be made. 

It is too early to pass judgment upon our insular policy. Any ela- 
tion with respect to the future would be premature. But if we pause 
to take an inventory of what has been definitely accomplished and of 
what lies immediately before us, surely we need not be ashamed. 
What President Roosevelt and Secretary Root have declared of the 
Philippines is conspicuously true of Porto Rico: 
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Since the civil government was established not an appointment has been made in 
the islands with any reference to considerations of political influence or to aught 
else save the fitness of the man and the needs of the service. 


For the future we have the following promise, in the splendid sen- 
tences of the President’s recent message : 


It is important to have this system obtain at home, but it iseven more important 
to have it applied rigidly in our insular possessions. Not an office should be filled 
in the Philippines or Porto Rico with any regard to the man’s partisan affiliations 
or services, with any regard to the political, social, or personal influence which h« 
may have at his command; in short, heed should be paid to absolutely nothing save 
the man’s own character and capacity and the needs of the service. 

The administration of these islands should be as wholly free from the suspicion 
of partisan politics as the administration of the army and navy. All that we ask 
from the public servant in the Philippines or Porto Rico is that he reflect honor on 
his country by the way in which he makes that country’s rule a benefit to the people 
who have come under it. This is all that we should ask, and we cannot afford to be 
content with less. 


If this promise be fulfilled, we shall advance with increasing honor 
along the way our national destiny has marked for us, bringing new 
opportunity and greater prosperity to those whom we are to influence. 
If it fail, we shall have been recreant to an implicit trust, and we shall 
have brought discredit on ourselves as a nation in our own sight and be- 
fore humanity. J. H. HOLLANDER. 
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THERE is one point in which our consular service resembles the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter as once characterized by an English nobleman ; 
that is to say, “there is no d— nonsense about merit” connected 
with the selection of its members. But this is not, perhaps, its greatest 
defect. Its worst fault lies in the fact that the tenure of office is so in- 
secure that men of ability seek other employment for their talents; for 
they are not inclined to enter a service which promises no career, and 
from which they would be almost inevitably dismissed after a few brief 
years of ill-requited labor. It is true that there is no dearth of appli- 
cants for consulates, and that there are some good men among them; 
but what a small quantity of merit there is to all this intolerable deal 
of incompetence! Indeed, it is remarkable that we get so many good 
men and such an efficient service out of this unpromising material. The 
Department of State has, unfortunately, little to do with the selection. 
That is managed to a great extent by politicians, whose interest in the 
welfare of the service is small in comparison with their desire to provide 
offices for their friends and followers. So with every change of adminis- 
tration the Department of State reluctantly gives up the men whom it 
has trained, and begins again its Sisyphus-like task with another lot of 
somewhat miscellaneous material. 

The whole system is an annoyance to the President, to the Depart- 
ment of State, to the commercial interests of the country, to travellers 
abroad, in fact to everyone except the aforesaid politicians who distribute 
the consulates, and who, in the words of the prophet, “rejoice as men 
rejoice when they divide the spoil.” Yet such is the force of inertia 
that no one has been able to change the system. Again and again at- 
tempts have been made to secure consular reform, but without effect. 
All the weight of reason is on the side of reform; but the politicians 
oppose the dead weight of a silent resistance, and this stone of stum- 
bling still remains across the path of our commercial development. For 
years thoughtful men, statesmen as well as merchants, have written and 
spoken in advocacy of the adoption of a rational system; but I have 
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never seen a single counter-argument of any importance from the 
opponents of the reform. 

At the present moment a very serious effort is being made to over- 
come this vis inertia. In the last session of Congress, Mr. Lodge pre- 
sented to the Senate a bill for consular reorganization, and during the 
present session Mr. Adams, of Pennsylvania, has introduced into the 
House another measure for consular reform. The question has also 
been taken up seriously by the commercial interests of the country. A 
National Committee on Consular Reorganization has been formed; and 
this committee, of which Mr. H. A. Garfield is chairman, represents the 
interests of nearly all the chambers of commerce and similar commercial 
bodies throughout the country. This committee held a meeting in 
Washington about the middle of December last and recommended sub- 
stantially the measures included in the Lodge Bill. The Lodge Bill 
thus approved by the National Committee on Consular Reorganization 
has been again introduced in the Senate, and Mr. Burton has introduced 
a precisely similar measure in the House. 

The Adams Bill is a somewhat vague and immature measure which 
leaves nearly all the reorganization to be worked out by a Commission 
consisting of the President, two senators, three members of the House 
of Representatives, and an official of the Department of State; but the 
bill which has been drawn up under the supervision of the National 
Committee on Consular Reorganization is a much more complete and 
well-developed system of reform. It establishes four grades of consul- 
general and six grades of consul. Applicants for the service are to be 
examined by a board which is to consist of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, an official of the Department of State, and a consul-general or 
consul, designated by the President. Whenever there is a vacancy in 
the service, the board is to furnish the President with a list of five per- 
sons who have passed the examination with highest credit. From this 
list the President is to make his selection. 

It is to be observed that the composition of the board, as indicated 
above, will insure a fair and sufficiently searching examination, while 
the fact that the President may choose from five candidates will allow 
for a proper discrimination which cannot be made simply by a civil ser- 
vice examination ; for in selecting consular officials there are other things 
to be considered besides the candidate’s knowledge of certain facts or his 


ability to answer certain questions of an academic or even of a practical 
nature. There is a story which Mr. Labouchere told one night in the 
House of Commons about a brilliant member of the diplomatic corps 
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who in his youth presented himself in a light-hearted way for examina- 
tion for the service, and, after failing to answer the various questions 
propounded to him, was much surprised to find that he had not only 
been passed, but placed at the head of the list. Upon meeting one of 
his examiners he inquired how such a thing had happened, seeing that 
he was utterly ignorant of the subjects on which he had been examined. 
“That’s just it, my dear fellow,” said the great man. “We saw you knew 
nothing, but your manner was so free from restraint under what to some 
people would have been peculiarly embarrassing circumstances that we 
said to each other, ‘ That’s the very man to make a diplomatist.’ ” 
Whether the tale be true or not, it at least points a moral. Both in 
the diplomatic and in the consular service a man’s personal characteris- 
tics are no less important than his knowledge of facts. The candidate’s 
personality has to be taken into consideration. A consul is, in a certain 
sense, the representative of hiscountry. To the people among whom he 
is stationed and to the local authorities he is the impersonation of his 
Government. He should be a man of dignity, of self-possession, of 
good address and bearing, of tact and discretion, who should command 
the respect and confidence of foreign merchants and officials, and who 
should be honored even by his travelling countrymen. These qualifica- 
tions cannot be determined by a civil service examination, but they are 
matters which should receive careful consideration. Hence, the Presi- 
dent must be allowed some discretion in making a selection from among 
those whose names are presented to him by the board of examiners. 
When Prince Gortchakoff was at the head of the Russian Foreign 
Office, the candidates for the diplomatic service, after passing the ex- 
amination, were always granted an audience with His Excellency, who 
then made a final decision by observing the manner in which they 
entered the room, the way in which they addressed him, and their general 


deportment during the interview. A consul may know all about invoices 


and ships, and also about seals and sealing-wax; but if he be rude and 
undignified, if he lack savoir faire and savoir vivre, he could serve his 
country to better advantage in that obscure region known as “the classic 
shades of private life.” 

The proposed measure, while leaving the character of the examina- 
tion to be determined mainly by the board of examiners, nevertheless 
specifies that it shall include French, German, Spanish, and “questions 
designed to ascertain each applicant’s knowledge of the commercial 
resources of the United States, especially with reference to the possi- 
bilities of increasing and extending the trade of the United States with 
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foreign countries.” There is also a provision for an examination in law 
for those consuls who are to be assigned to countries where extra-ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction is exercised. It is, of course, very difficult to lay 
down in a congressional bill a definite and proper course of examina- 
tion. <A great deal has to be left to the discretion of the examining 
board, and therefore the character of the examination will depend upon 
the character of the board. The best way to establish a thorough system 
of examination for the consular service is to establish a board consisting 
of men of ability and integrity who are not subject to the changes and 
chances of political life. This would be accomplished by the appoint- 
ment of the board contemplated in the Lodge Bill. The three Civil 
Service Commissioners would insure stability and uniformity to the 
examination; and the officials of the State Department and the consular 
service, looking at the matter from a more professional point of view 
would take care that the questions covered those things of which a 
knowledge is specially necessary to a consul. 

Examination is not a new thing in our consular service. In 1866 
the Department of State issued an order that all applicants for consulates 
should be examined. At any rate, there is a tradition that the Depart- 
ment was guilty of such an order; but I believe it is not now to be 
found, either in the archives or in any other place. However, we know 
that a board of examiners met in pursuance of such an order and that 
two candidates out of nine were rejected, one for lack of knowledge of 
foreign languages, the other for general incompetence. I believe this 
was the only examination held under the order of 1866. The question, 
as well as the questioning, was allowed to slumber until 1872, when 


an executive order was issued on the subject. This was superseded by 


another executive order on March 14, 1873, and under this latter order 
several examinations were held. They were not very difficult, but the 
system was found effective, the service was improved, and the Depart- 
ment was relieved of much embarrassment. However, in the second 
year of its age the experiment died an untimely death from the same 
disease which caused the demise of the Civil Service Commission, since 
happily revived. The matter was taken up again in 1895, when the 
President issued an order by which all consuls whose salaries were not 
more than $2,500 or less than $1,000 were required to pass an examina- 
tion before receiving their commissions; and under this order examina- 
tions have been held and some candidates have been found wanting. 
The measure now advocated by the National Committee on Consular 
eorganization contemplates an examination of all consuls-general and 
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consuls at present in the service, except those who hold minor consular 
agencies and whose compensation is not more than $1,000. This latter 
class is made up to a large extent of foreign merchants in small towns, 
and the compensation is received from fees collected. The present offi- 
cials are to be recalled to Washington and examined; and hereafter new 
consuls, after examination, are to be admitted to the sixth grade and 
thence advanced to the higher grades of the service. 

This practice of examining civil servants is of comparatively recent 
growth, but it has already demonstrated its usefulness. It is, no doubt, 
an unpleasant ordeal. The idea of any kind of civil service examination 
was at first very shocking to those who had been brought up under the 
old order of things. It made such an impression on the first Lord 
Ellesmere that a few days before his death he said that he was not 
sorry to go, for the world was clearly becoming very disagreeable 
everybody was going to examine everybody, and he was sure he should 
be plucked. Nevertheless, governments have now come to realize that 
examinations are useful, and that the civil service should be managed 
in accordance with the rational ideas which prevail in the management 
of other affairs of practical life. To have an efficient consular service 
there must be care in selection, permanent tenure of office during good 
behavior, and the hope of promotion or reward for work well done. 

The need of well-trained officials increases every day, for the business 
of life is every day becoming more and more complicated as population 
increases and as increasing facilities of communication bring men into 
nearer relations and closer competition with their fellow-men the world 
over. In their own affairs, merchants select the best men as their agents, 
employ the most skilful labor available, and provide their mills with the 
latest improvements in machinery. All this is necessary for successful 
competition with their rivals. As it is with individuals so it is with 
those collections of individuals knownas nations. Competition between 
nations in the markets of the world is growing keener every year, and 
that country will succeed best which provides itself with the best officials 
to guard its commercial interests and to assist in the development of its 
trade. 

It would be reasonable to suppose that in the branch of our Government 
which deals specially with foreign trade the sensible ideas and methods 
of commerce would prevail and that it would be managed on business 
principles. This is not the case, however. By some strange irony of 
fate, or of politicians, the other departments of the Government are placed 
under civil service rules, while the consular service, which is one of those 
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most directly connected with commerce, is left a prey to the spoilsman — 
this, too, at a time when the other great nations are doing all in their 
power to extend their foreign trade by means of efficient consuls and 
even by the addition of commercial attachés to their embassies. 

Half a century ago we could, perhaps, afford to make the consular 
service an asylum for all those who were in any way afflicted or dis- 
tressed in mind, body, or estate; and we did it as every other Govern- 
ment did at that time. Thackeray tells of an American consul-general 
whom he met at Jerusalem, and who had accepted the office in order 
that he and his favorite dove might be in the Holy City at the Second 
Advent, which he expected to occur within three years. Perhaps such 
appointments did but little harm then. The competition for foreign 
markets was not so strenuous, and other Governments were almost as 
badly served. Since that time nearly every nation has reorganized its 
consular service to meet the requirements of commerce. Our own ser- 
vice has been improved since the day of the Syrian consul-general and 
his dove, but in some cases consuls are still selected for strange reasons 
which have nothing to do with the development of trade. I think, 
however, it may safely be said that no American consul now goes to his 
post with the expectation of remaining until the Second Advent. On 
the contrary, everyone has a very well-defined idea that his term of office 
will be four years. If by reason of the strength of his party it be eight 
years, yet he is soon cut off and flies away. 

This is the greatest defect of our consular system. The service 


would be benefited more by some guarantee of promotion and of perma- 


nent tenure than by all the examinations that have ever been invented. 
When this reform has been brought about, the service will afford a career, 
and men of talent will be attracted to it. Consuls will feel that faith- 
fulness and diligence will have theirreward. There will be an incentive 
to do good work and to press forward to the prizes of the profession. 
Every year of service will add to their experience and efficiency, and this 
training will not be lost or cast as rubbish to the void at the end of four 
years. As Mr. Schuyler sums it up: “The experience of other countries 
shows us that the strongest incentives to good official work are a tenure 
of office permanent during good behavior and a hope of promotion and 
reward.” This is exemplified in the British service. The salaries in 
that service are not large, but it offers a permanent position and a 
chance of promotion, with a small pension on retirement; and men of a 
good class are attracted to it. 

The Lodge Bill is excellent as far as it goes. It provides for per- 
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manency of tenure, for transfers from one post to another, and for pro- 
motion. It ought to go a step farther and provide a pension for those 
who have served faithfully, and who are compelled to retire on account 
of age, or of infirmities which have been acquired, perhaps, by serving the 
country in unhealthy climates. This would not be a very heavy charge 
on the Government. The pension list of the British service calls for 
no more than about $250,000 a year. It is only by adopting some 
measure like the Lodge Bill that we shall be able to form a consular 
corps capable of assisting in the development of our commerce or com- 
mensurate with our importance and dignity. 

A consul has many and varied duties. He is the Ambassador of 
Trade. He is the guardian of his country’s commercial interests. He 
is a pioneer in the opening of new markets. But he is also charged 
with many other functions. He has jurisdiction in disputes between 
masters and seamen; he takes over the effects of his countrymen who 
die in foreign lands; he exercises supervision in cases of wreck; he is 
sometimes called upon to discharge duties which are diplomatic in their 
nature; and in the East he acts as judge over his fellow-countrymen 
both in civil and in criminal cases. 

In the early days of consulates the consul was the governor of the 
little community formed by his countrymen in a foreign city. He was 
a sort of regent or chief magistrate appointed to act by the home au- 
thorities. At first his title was usually “viscount;” but, by the wave of 
republicanism which passed over Italy about the end of the ninth cen- 
tury, it became changed to “consul,” or sometimes “ viscount and consul.” 
Time has robbed the office of many of its dignities, but there are enough 
of its functions left to make it an important post and one in which much 
skill and ability are needed. 

Talleyrand spoke from much experience when he said: “ After having 
been a skilful minister how many things one has to know besides to be 
a good consul, for the duties of a consul are infinitely varied. They 
demand a mass of practical knowledge for which a special education is 
necessary.” It is not enough for a consul that, as Mrs. Malaprop rec- 
ommends, he should study “geometry ” so as to know something of the 
“contagious countries.” He should also be clever, well trained, courte- 
ous, and dignified. Such men are not to be caught in quantities by our 
present system ; and it is hoped that Congress will adopt the more rational 
method which other great powers have had in use for half a century, and 
which by its fruit has given proof of its utility. 


JAMES GUSTAVUS WHITELEY. 
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THE PRIMARY ELECTION MOVEMENT. 


THE primary and most important function of a popular government 
is the choosing of law-makers and of persons to execute the laws; that 
s, to administer the government under the laws. In primitive democ- 
racies this function was performed by direct oral vote of the assembled 
electors. In the evolution of government these methods have been 
superseded by the secret ballot and delegated or representative law- 
making bodies. The representative system was invented and estab- 
lished by the English people, and it has attained its highest, that is its 
most democratic, development in England, though it has been adopted 
by all existing governments of a popular nature. Those governments 
whose laws are made by representatives chosen by the people are re- 
garded as of the highest type. 

The Australian ballot system affords the best method yet devised 
for voting at popular elections. This method has been adopted by the 
most progressive governments of the world, and during the last twelve 
vears in modified forms by all the States of our Union but two. On 
the original reform ballot as used in Australia the names of candidates 
are printed in alphabetical order without any party designation what- 
ever; nominations being made by petition without the intervention of 
caucus or convention. In this country, however, the party habit and 
method are so general and deeply confirmed that they are built into our 
whole political structure, both local and general, “from turret to founda- 
tion stone.” But I believe that candid, intelligent men are com- 
ing to deprecate the fact that the choice of local officers — of eity and 
county, if not State also—is made by the party method. The very 
common control of local political machinery by lately developed corpo- 
rate and other private commercial influences has demolished the pretty 
theory that the emulation of parties would assure the choice of good men 
for local offices. 

It is interesting to notice that while the two States which have 
refused to adopt the Australian ballot reform, namely, South Carolina 
and Texas, are of the South, the only four States which adopted the 
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Australian system in its original, non-partisan form, namely, Alabama, 
Florida, Mississippi, and Virginia, are also of the South. In these States 
names of candidates are printed upon the ballots without any party desig- 
nation, according to the Australian method; but in Alabama, Florida, and 
Mississippi the American method of nominating the candidates by par- 
tisan caucuses, conventions, and primaries is followed. In Virginia we 
have the anomaly of the Australian method pure and simple. The 
Australian ballot as a reform of the method of voting has given general 
satisfaction. The nominating system — by caucuses and conventions — 
on the other hand, causes general dissatisfaction; and the advanced 
primary election, by secret ballot, is in effect a recurrence to the original 
or genuine Australian ballot, which is ostensibly non-partisan. 

Popular distrust of representative political bodies has been strikingly 
manifested during recent years in the later State Constitutions and in 
the reform primary laws which provide for the nomination of candidates 
for office by direct vote of the people. These late State Constitutions 
are twice the length of the earlier ones; those of Montana and Wash- 
ington, for example, containing respectively about 30,000 and 28,500 
words. The Constitutions of Idaho, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Wyoming are all distinguished in the same way. The extraordinary 
additions to these Constitutions consist of provisions which are not funda- 
mental in character, but are mere ordinary laws and prohibitions against 
the enactment of certain specified laws. The enormous volume of the 
fundamental charter of North Dakota is surcharged with these common 
statutory enactments. It specifically locates the public institutions of 
the State, thirteen in number. In a lengthy section it prohibits the 
governor under severe prescribed penalties from using his official promise 
or influence to affect legislation and from menacing members with 
threats of the veto power. It contains an enactment against trusts and 
combinations; prohibits child labor; prohibits corporations from mu- 


tually exchanging “black lists”; prohibits counties and municipalities 


from giving bonuses or other donations to corporations or individuals; 
strictly limits the indebtedness which may be incurred by counties and 
municipalities; and provides that “the public schools shall instruct in 
those branches of knowledge which tend to impress upon the mind the 
vital importance of truthfulness, temperance, purity, public spirit, and 
respect for honest labor of every kind!” Small need, indeed, to seek 
sermons in stones while we have these modern State Constitutions, writ 
large, upon our shelves. The revised Constitution of California is also 
surcharged with special legislation. 
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These Constitutions were drafted by representative conventions; 
yet since they must go to the people for ratification, the delegates 
were obliged to test their work in advance by the popular will. And 
the people willed to forestall sins of omission and of commission by the 
Legislatures where they had the power, by securing the most impor- 
tant laws and prohibitions within the impregnable fortress of the Con- 
stitution. True, if we wished to bring these remarkable instruments 
within the scope of orthodox Constitutions, we should be obliged to elim- 
inate fully one-half of their stuffing. That eminent analyst of organic 
laws, Judge Cooley, said: 

But since, while constitutional provisions are in force they are to remain abso- 
lute and unchangeable rules of action and decision, it is obvious that they should not 
be made to embrace within their iron grasp those subjects in regard to which the 
policy or interest of the State or of its people may vary from time to time, and which 
are, therefore, more properly left to the control of the Legislature, which can more 
easily and speedily make the required change. A Constitution is not the cause but 
the consequence of personal and political freedom ; it grants no rights to the people, 
but is the creature of their power, the instrument of their convenience. It is but the 
framework of the political government and necessarily based upon the preéxisting 
condition of laws, rights, and habits of thought. These instruments measure the 


power of the rulers, but they do not measure the rights of the governed. It is easier 
to tell what a Constitution is not than what it is. 


This last observation was, of course, made before the publication of 
the Constitutions of North Dakota, California, or Montana. 

Such violence to the canons of constitution-making done, and done 
advisedly too, in these and other great commonwealths is only cumula- 
tive evidence of the public distrust and outlawry of legislative bodies. 
A further illustration is furnished by the terrific arraignment of the 
political powers of Pennsylvania by the late Democratic convention of 
that State. It does not matter that the promulgators of those charges 
were stimulated by partisan zeal; for it isa matter of common knowledge 
that the accusations are only a somewhat exaggerated expression of 
what most people are nowadays thinking and saying about most of our 
legislative bodies. This vicious character of our municipal and State 
Legislatures is comparatively new, since it is largely due to the direct 
corrupting influence of our vast commercial interests, represented by 
corporations and other great combinations of ability and capital, and 
has grown with their growth. 

The choice of bad men for executive and legislative offices is largely 
accomplished through the improper manipulation of nominating caucuses 
and conventions. The independent vote at the elections is a partial cor- 


rective of the caucus and convention evil; but our confirmed party habit 
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usually endorses and confirms it. Public sentiment is, however, just 
now turning with promising solicitude toward the direct primary nom- 
inating system as a remedy for the evils of the caucus and convention 
system. In this the people follow the same instinct or principle which 
has guided them in crowding as much legislation as possible into State 
Constitutions. In the one case they shun the intermediate or represen- 
tative delegate convention just as in the other they shun the representa- 
tive Legislature, and do their work themselves. 

The Minnesota primary election law is the most comprehensive and 
thorough measure of its kind that has been adopted by any of the States. 
Its distinguishing features are that it is compulsory; that it is general, 
applying to the nomination of county, municipal, and judicial officers 
and to members of the Lower House of Congress; that the elections for 
all parties are held simultaneously, as in the case of general elections; 
and that the primary election day is also the first day for the registration 
of voters for the regular election. The law originally provided that 
each voter should receive ballots of all parties represented at the elec- 
tion; but he was permitted to mark but one, while he returned all the 
ballots he had received. Under this plan the vote was secret and inde- 
pendent, and the voter had the widest freedom of choice of parties. When 
at the late session of the Legislature the law was amended so as to apply 
to the whole State, this novel feature was changed, so that the voter is 
now compelled to call for the party ticket he wishes to vote, thus doing 
away with secrecy. It is asserted that this change was made through 
the influence of party whip-crackers, so that they might be able to spy 
upon voters and intimidate them into voting as required. Friends of 
the reform system allege that the next Legislature will again adopt the 
secret ballot. The elections are held on the same day for all parties, to 
prevent repeating; and the registration feature of the law is convenient 
to voters and encourages attendance at the primaries. It saves expense, 
also, because the registration officers act as primary election officers. 
The bill which the La Follette faction of Wisconsin Republicans at- 
tempted to pass last winter was substantially like the Minnesota law. 

Several other Northern States, including Nebraska, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania, and many Southern States, among them Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, and Texas, have primary election laws; but 
they are half-way measures. They are not compulsory, but permit the 
State and county party committees to decide whether they shall be put 
in operation. Primary elections are not required to be held by the differ- 


ent parties on the same day; and in some cases primaries elect delegates 
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to nominating conventions instead of choosing the candidates directly. 
In Ohio, while it is left optional with the parties to use the law or not, 
when it is put in use the elections for all parties must be on the same 
day. For Hamilton county there is a special law which is sweeping, 
including local, judicial, legislative, and congressional nominations. In 
that county the elections for all parties must be held at the same time. 
In 1901 primary election bills were introduced in as many as fourteen 
State Legislatures. 

It is significant and almost a matter of course that in the notoriously 
boss-ridden State of Pennsylvania little use is made of the vague and 
merely permissive primary law. On the other hand, a high judicial 
officer gives me the following very instructive and suggestive informa- 
tion about the operation of the law in Mississippi: 

Primary elections are almost the universal rule for making State, district, and 
county nominations, and in many instances, city and town nominations. The trouble 
is the failure to fix a penalty for violations of or disregard for the primary election laws ; 
hence they are almost a dead letter so far as controlling the details of such elections 
is concerned, . . . The executive committees have the power to order either primary 
elections orconventions. In making State and district nominations the common rule 
has been to order primaries in the counties, or leave it optional with the county com- 
mittees to do so, then following with a general convention which sums up the county 
vote and declares the nominees. The Australian ballot is generally used, but be- 
cause of the defect in the law failing to provide penalties this requirement is not 
without frequent exceptions. Properly conducted, under penalties, the direct pri- 
mary is much preferable to the old-fashioned convention; but it may be doubted 
whether a lax primary, such as we have had in some instances in this State, is to be 
preferred. It may be counted as certain that our next legislature will remedy the 
evil I have mentioned. We express our choice for United States senators by primary 


elections, and representatives and senators (of the State Legislature) invariably ob- 
serve their instructions. 


It may be fairly inferred that the non-compulsory direct primary 
laws of Mississippi and other Southern States are generally put to use 
because, owing to the uniform dominance of one party, nominations are 
equivalent to elections, and, therefore, it is natural and necessary that 
substantially the same safeguards which are required for regular elec- 
tions should be thrown around the primaries. The practical working 
of a comprehensive primary system for the direct nomination of candi- 
dates for office in States where it has been tried for many years seems 


to establish the fact that it is a substantial aid to the cause of good 
government. 


This system has passed through the ordeal of experiment in many 
Northern cities with an equally good report. In my home city, a very 
jUall) I ) i : 

“political” town, corrupt and inefficient government was the rule, with 
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spasmodic, revolutionary exceptions, under the caucus-convention sys- 
tem. The direct primary nominating system, which has been tried for 
several years, has given far better results. For example, under the re- 
form system honest and efficient men were nominated and re-nominated 
by the dominant party, for the two most important offices — those of 
mayor and water commissioner — in spite of the opposition of the cor- 
rupt element of the party. It is doubtful whether these or any other good 
nominations for the offices in question would have been made under the 
old system. It is significant that the direct primary plan has not 
worked so well in the choice of candidates for the office of councilman. 
The councilmen are not voted for at large, but by wards; and corrupt and 
ignorant influences which would be overcome in the total vote of the 
city are able to succeed in too many instances in the smaller district or 
ward. For several years the primary elections of the Republican party 
in the city of Omaha have been strictly conducted under the non-com- 
pulsory or permissive State law; and although only delegates to nominat- 
ing conventions have been elected in this way, this half-way method has 
been, nevertheless, a great improvement over the old caucus system. 

Experience, then, would seem to dictate that primary election laws 
should become general and be made comprehensive and compulsory — 
unless, indeed, the objections to them should outweigh their good works. 

Governor La Follette, of Wisconsin, had advocated a comprehensive 
primary election measure for three years before his nomination, and the 
convention which nominated him declared unequivocally for it. In the 
fierce contest over the Governor’s primary bill in the Legislature, whose 
members were chosen at the same time as he was and represented a deci- 
sive majority of his primary reform party, all conceivable objections to 
the measure were adduced. Most of these objections are frivolous, and 
it is doubtful whether any of them are of serious consequence, in view 
of the great improvement in political morals and the quality of candi- 
dates which the theory of the primary reform promises, and which has 
been undoubtedly realized to a beneficent extent where the reform meas- 
ure has been adopted. 

It is contended that this plan of nominating candidates for office by 
direct popular vote is a blow at representative government. But if 
through the merely intermediate delegate convention the whole repre- 
sentative system — municipal, State, and national — has become intol- 
erably bad, is it not wise to cut off the subsidiary part or appendage in 
order to restore the system itself to health and preserve its life? 


It is also alleged that the direct primary system would destroy polit- 
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ical parties. What if itshould? There would be a substitute for them. 
The very process of this dreaded dissolution of the party system would 
involve the creation of its successor. Moreover, it is of the essence of our 
thesis that the substitute could hardly be worse, and, therefore, might 
well be better, than its original, as moulded and manipulated by the 
caucus-convention system. If it were possible for this mere reform in 
the operation of the party system to kill it, would not the killing be thus 
vindicated? But the highest thinking and the strongest writing are not 
wanting to maintain that the party system has had its day — that it is 
irrational, inefficient, and positively hurtful. As a sample of late scep- 
tical questionings of the party fetish, I quote briefly from what Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith has only recently been saying: 


May not the party system of government itself be drawing to an end? May not 
those who are toiling to patch up an Opposition by forced reconciliations and artifi- 
cial suppressions be really laboring in vain? May not Lord Rosebery’s enigmatic 
attitude be an index to the future? The place for which he is apparently fitted is 
that of foreign minister in a government free from party. . . . There is now appar- 
ently a collapse of the system, which every attempt to reconstruct an Opposition 
makes only more apparent. 


So much for England; and this of the party system in the United States: 


It is not recognized in “The Federalist,” nor was it recognized by Wash- 
ington, who regarded it as a transient ailment to be cured by combining the repre- 
sentatives of the two tendencies in his government. The system, however, has since 
established itself with avengeance. It is recognized by law, and has practically over- 
ridden the Constitution. Yet foundation, rational or moral, it apparently has none. 
There are two great standing organizations through which a perpetual competition 
for power and place is carried on. . . . Mugwumpery is the protest of common sense 
and national interest against the system, not the less well-founded or significant be- 
cause it is called by a scornful name. 


And this of the writer’s own country: 


At present the parties are mere machines without any distinctive principles, bid- 
ding against each other for power and place by the usual arts, with an irresistibly 
increasing amount of jobbery and corruption. The Canadian people are as worthy 
and as fit for self-government as any people in the world; but politics are far below 
the people. 


And Professor Goldwin Smith speaks thus in general: 


In not one of the great European nations has the party system been successfully 
applied. . . . Are we to regard as final the division of a nation into two organized 
factions waging a perpetual war of intrigue, calumny, and corruption with each 
other? Is one-half of the community forever to regard the other half as its political 
enemy ? Is it always to be the duty of a minority to make government in the 
hands of the majority unpopular and unsuccessful ? 


Blinding partisan passion and prejudice violently condemned and ob- 
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scured the merits of leading policies of the last Democratic Administra- 
tion; denounced President Cleveland on account of certain administrative 
qualities; and drove his Government from power under disgrace and 
popular discredit. It will require yet many more years of cooling reason 
and deliberation to enable the people to see that the policies and quali- 
ties which they most condemned and reviled, and which were pressed and 
exercised in the most difficult conditions with which any administration 
has been surrounded since the Civil War, were in fact most conspic- 
uous for wisdom, patriotism, fortitude, and unswerving courage. What 
but the hocus-pocus of stupid, selfish partisanship could have trans- 
formed the “panic-breeding ” money policy of Cleveland into the mirac- 
ulous restorer of confidence and prosperity when adopted by McKinley, 
as it was precisely; or the moderate readjustment of tariffs, yesterday 
proposed by Cleveland, from the monster menace and destroyer of busi- 
ness into a beneficent restorative and conservator when advocated by 
McKinley (in his last public speech at Buffalo) and by the head of his 
party’s congressional committee for substantially like reasons and to the 
self-same ends? 

But I have quoted these advanced anti-party sentiments to illustrate 
the present bad conditions of the party system and the need of improv- 
ing it — to disclose the false divinity in which the party idol has been 
clothed by the thoughtless and the selfish —and not because they are 
essential in the defence of the primary system. As in the case of the 
contention that direct primary nominations would destroy the represen- 
tative system, so the contention that it would destroy the party system 
involves the assumption that the part is greater than the whole. For 
the primary reform is intended to destroy the dominance of the party 
boss and the occupation of the whole family of party parasites who per- 
vert its proper purpose and threaten its life. The purpose of the present 
primary election movement is to encourage and facilitate independent 
individual action in the conduct of the business of the party. Obvi- 
ously, this is the fundamental principle of popular government — and 
of democracy. If, then, the principle of the primary election is sub- 
versive of the party system, the party system is bad and ought to be 
subverted. 

It was only to be expected that federal office-holders would be guilty 
of the utmost “pernicious activity” in opposition to primary election 
measures in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and other States. Why? Because 
they are a very important part of the most monstrous patronage machine 
that ever was constructed; and they were quick to see that the ultimate 
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effect of an institution so thoroughly democratic as the primary election 
might be the early destruction, not of their party, but of their machine 
method of operating it. Indeed, the boss elements in general, whose 
influence in politics is commonly regarded as vicious, have been every- 
where combined against the primary reform. And there is a certain con- 
sistency in their ostensible solicitude lest the reform should destroy the 
party, since the machine, which it is the chief credit of the reform to 
threaten, is to them the vital part of the party. The contention of these 
opponents that the tendency to general independent action on the part of 
voters under the primary system would call for and result in a more 
comprehensive and perfect machine than has been known is, I think, 
very far-fetched. The free use of the secret ballot at the primaries 
would make the construction of such a machine impracticable, and its 
maintenance too expensive. Nor does it seem to me that the objection 
that the primary system is too expensive can be sustained. If it effects 
its purpose of reform in good measure, as actual trial indicates that it is 
doing, it is cheap at any probable cost. Mr. Day, the author of the 
Minnesota primary law, shows how the expense of the system may well 
be much less than that of the caucus and convention system. He tells 
us that the work of making nominations for a general election in Hen- 
nepin county, virtually the city of Minneapolis, that had been done dur- 
ing two months by fourteen caucuses and thirty-seven conventions was 
accomplished under the primary system in a single day; and the regis- 
try on primary day answered also for the regular election. 

Under a general primary system, public interests would no doubt 
suffer a distinct and serious loss of the opportunity which the conven- 
tion system affords for adjustment and manipulation to suit special con- 
ditions, including the choice of candidates with reference to peculiar 
availability as well as general merit, and the salutary influence of de- 
bate and wise leaders. This disadvantage may, perhaps, be summed 
up as the loss of that efficiency which constitutes the peculiar ad- 
vantage and merit of the representative system in general; and I have 
been surprised that the opponents of the primary system seem in great 
degree to have neglected this argument and to have relied instead on 
weaker and often trifling objections. Hamilton, who in the great battle 
over the formation of our Constitution between democracy and aristo- 
cratic absolutism represented the reactionary Tory movement of which 
George III was the head and the American Revolution an important 
result, failed to discern that the popular supremacy contended for by 
Pitt, Fox, and Burke was to result in a democratic government in Eng- 
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land. Yet we still acknowledge some virtue, if not in his passionate 
desire for a life Executive and Senate, in his passionate plea, as a com- 
promise, for our long-term, indirectly-chosen Executive and Senate. After 
a century’s evolution — rapid enough, perhaps, to be called revolution 
— of popular government, there still remains at least a spark of vitality 
in Hamilton’s contention in the “Federalist ”: 

There are particular moments in public affairs when the people, stimulated by 
some irregular passion or some illicit advantage or misled by the artful misrepresen- 
tations of interested men, may call for measures which they themselves will be most 
likely tocondemn. In these critical moments how salutary will be the interference 
of some temperate and respectable body of citizens. . . . Another defect to be sup- 
plied by the Senate (or convention) lies in the want of due acquaintance with the 
objects and principles of legislation. 

It is through the appreciation, though indistinct and vague, of these 
advantages of the representative system that the application of the pri- 
mary election has been confined thus far largely to the nomination of 
candidates for local offices, where the electors have personal acquaint- 
ance with the aspirants, where oral debate about the men and the meas- 
ures involved is practicable, and where their relations and conditions are 
so complex as to require adjustment by the more apt and efficient repre- 
sentative convention. 

These considerations may not, however, outweigh the advantages of 
direct popular nominations in the larger areas, such as for the entire 
State and congressional and judicial districts. Indeed, it would seem 
that the objections in question have been magnified in anticipation, and 
that they may shrink to comparative insignificance in experimental con- 
tact. So far from the abolition of caucuses and conventions counting 
as a loss in political education, as contended by the opponents of the 
primary election, there.would be a distinct gain, doubtless, in this re- 
spect. In participating in the nomination of candidates in the larger 
districts, voters would be put upon inquiry and would learn diligently 
to search the scriptures —I mean, of course, our modern scriptures, the 
newspapers — and other sources of information, and to weigh and inter- 
pret this information. A comprehensive primary system would tend to 
develop reasonably good political eyesight in most of the voting popula- 
tion, so that there would be less and less occupation for that pestilential 
class of specialists in the art of pulling wool over people’s political eyes. 
But while the local application of the direct primary system has exten- 
sively established itself by its good works, it is likely that a general 
application of the system to the wider districts will be made, at the 
best, only gradually, after careful trial. In the meantime it does not 
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seem wise for the friends of political reform to claim everything or to 
dogmatize freely in regard to the wider use of the primary system. 

But what seems to me the strongest argument in favor of the gen- 
eral adoption or trial of the primary election system has either been 
neglected or not duly pressed by friends of the reform. There cannot be 
honest and efficient popular government unless — or perhaps in view of 
actual political conditions I should say until — the intelligent working 
or producing classes generally take part in running its primary machin- 
ery. This class, which, if it does not constitute, surely includes the real 
aristocracy, must be substituted in political dominance for the corrupting 
professional politicians, and the corruptible class of voters. The only 
means by which this highest class of electors can be drawn to the primary 
polls is a secret and otherwise untrammelled primary election system. 
In a recent discussion of the question of political reform, in which many 
able men took part in my hearing, the very hackneyed platitude that it 
is the duty of every citizen to participate in political caucuses and pri- 
maries evoked from a well-known professor in a great university the re- 
tort that in present conditions at least it was no part of his duty to attend 
to this business of politics, that he could accomplish no good in taking 
part in the repulsive work of caucuses, in short that he could not and 
would not do it, and that, moreover, he could serve the public interests 
better by minding his own professional business and keeping out of 
politics altogether. This is, I believe, a typical condition, not a theory, 
even though it be somewhat overstated. It involves a practical question 
of greatest import which must be both practically and seriously met. It 
is especially untimely and hurtful to treat the evil thus presented as a 
mere fancy of theorists, unworthy of the consideration of “practical” 
men. All important social reforms have been hindered or defeated in 
this way. ALBERT WATKINS. 





THE CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOLS AND THE CONVEY- 
ANCE OF CHILDREN. 


For many years the question of consolidating country schools has 
received the attention of educators. It has often been demonstrated, 
and is now generally admitted, that there are great advantages in the 
plan of uniting the weak schools of a scattered township into one strong, 
well-equipped, well-conducted, central graded school, and conveying the 
remote children to and from their homes at the public expense. 

New York has long had a statute relative to the subject, and it has 
been the policy of the State Department of Education to “promote the 
consolidation of weak schools with strong ones and to unite the weak 
districts into strong ones.” The trustees of any school district are re- 
quired, at the request of fifteen of its voters, to call a meeting to deter- 
mine “whether a union free school shall be established therein.” 

In Wisconsin, the question of consolidation and transportation has 
been agitated for about a year. The last Legislature, near its close, 
passed a law to this end; and there are already about twenty places in 
the State where the idea is being carried out. Wherever it has been 
tried the people are much pleased. 

In 1869 the Legislature of Massachusetts enacted that “any town 
in the Commonwealth may raise and appropriate money to be ex- 
pended by the school committee at its discretion in providing for the 
conveyance of pupils to and from the public schools.” Hon. Joseph 
White said: 

This act was introduced into the Legislature through the efforts ofa practical man 
from one of our rural towns of large territory and sparse population, where the con- 
stant problem is how to bring equal school privileges to all without undue taxation. 
In too many cases the town seems to have forgotten that the character of a school is 
of more importance than its accessibility. This has led to the maintenance of such 


a number of small schools as to shorten their length of continuance, diminish their 
efficiency, and largely enhance their expense. 


As one of the early results of this legislation a rural town reports: 


For eighteen years we have had the best attendance from the transported children. 
We have gaved the town at least $600 a year. All the children attend well-equipped 
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schoolhouses at the centre. The schools are graded, and everybody is converted to 
the plan. I see no way to bring the country schools up but to consolidate them. 


This is a large town with many children to be transported, and th ‘+ 
conveyance has been expensive. 

The township of Warwick is seven miles long by four or five miles 
wide. Its 102 pupils now attend a graded school, in a neat, well-ap- 
pointed house at the centre, the children being conveyed at public ex- 
pense. In six years the town has lengthened its school year fifty per 
cent; has increased the teachers’ salaries seventy-five per cent; has em- 
ployed special teachers of drawing and music; has improved the quality 
of instruction; and has reduced the cost of the whole. These two ex- 
amples tell, in a general way, what many other Massachusetts towns 
are accomplishing, even under less favorable conditions. 

One town reports that prior to consolidation there had been a rapid 
diminution of the school population in the outlying districts. Of late, 
this population has increased, through the willingness of people to settle 
there, now that transportation secures the best school privileges the town 
affords; and the value of these remote farms has materially increased. 
While in nearly every case consolidation has been accomplished at a 
saving in money, a few years’ trial has added to the property valuation 
of the town, particularly of the outlying farms. 

Governor Shaw of Iowa lately said in a message : 

In several counties of the State the experiment has been tried of maintaining a 
central township graded school, toand from which the pupils are conveyed in carriages 
at public expense. Wherever this plan has been adopted the results have been most 
satisfactory. The enrolment has been thereby invariably increased, and the attend- 
ance has been more regular; better teachers have been employed, with correspond- 
ingly improved scholarship; and in addition the expenses have been very consider- 
ably reduced. This is the experience, also, of other States where the practice has 
been quite general. I think this plan should be encouraged by specific legislation. 
I am not prepared to advise that, at present, it be made universal. It is probable 
that no more single-room sub-district schoolhouses should be permitted. Some en- 
couraging legislation should, I think, be enacted looking toward the establishment 
of graded schools within easy access of every farm of Iowa. This can be accom- 
plished gradually by replacing existing schoolhouses with central buildings of two 
or more rooms, as fast as occasion to rebuild arises. . . . A central graded school 
in each township, witha superintendent of these schools at such a salary as will com- 
mand the best talent in the market, to be selected by the board in the same manner 
as city superintendents are chosen, and the employment of a corps of matured teach- 
ers, a fair proportion of whom should be men, would wonderfully augment the effec- 


tiveness of our educational system, and insure the retention in the schools of our 
boys as well as our girls. 


In Iowa the inadequacy of district schools to meet present-day de- 
mands had aroused much discussion, and about the year 1898 the press 
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of that State gave much attention to it. A leading journal said edito- 
rially : 

For years observing people have felt that our rural school system was in a dread- 
fully crude state, that school facilities in the country districts of the State were 
wholly incomplete and inadequate, and among educators the subject has aroused 
considerable discussion. In many localities the districts entitled under our State 
laws to independent schools can scarcely furnish a half-dozen pupils, while fifteen or 
twenty are considered to make a good-sized country school. Under these conditions 
it is impossible to give thorough training. Grading of the work is impossible, in- 
ferior teachers are often employed, and the children do not receive the broadening 
social culture that association with their kind always brings. Following the lead of 
older States, several communities in Iowa have undertaken a consolidation of districts 
with eminent success. The story of Buffalo Centre’s experience is typical, both in 
conditions overcome and objects attained. Every county superintendent, every 
township trustee, every woman’s club, and every organization that has influence 
should take this matter under consideration. There is hardly a county in Iowa 
where rural school facilities could not be improved by this consolidation of dis- 
tricts. There is no reason why the children of the farmers of Iowa should not re- 
ceive the same excellent advantages that the children of the doctors, the lawyers, and 
the merchants enjoy. It can be done and should be done. 


In 1895, the town of Buffalo Centre, Winnebago Co., formed a 
school district embracing the entire township, six miles square, and 
erected a building of eight rooms at the village, a mile from the west 
boundary of the town. The closing of the sub-districts was tentative 
and gradual. But in April, 1899, the school board, noting the success 
of the venture, closed all the rural schools but the two extreme corner 
ones; contracting for the conveyance of children from the four closed 
districts to the central school at the village. The two rural schools not 
closed are under the supervision of the principal of the central school, 
and are continued the same length of time each year. Six contracts 
were made for conveying the children for 1900-1, each covering one of 
six routes. An official report states: 

The distance the children most remote from the central school, on the different 
routes, are conveyed is as follows: Route 1, three and one-fourth miles; Route 
2, four and one-half miles; Route 3, five and one-half miles ; Route 4, five and three- 
fourths miles; Route 5, five and one-half miles; Route 6, six and one-fourth miles. 


The average distance the children are conveyed on the longest route is about four 
miles. 


This is one of the newest counties, and the roads are poorer than in 
older sections. When the roads are very muddy the drivers begin to 
collect children as early as 7:15 to 8:15 A.M., returning them to their 
homes at 4:45 to 5:45 p.m. The contractors are held to careful restric- 
tions. They must furnish suitable covered vehicles, safe and strong, 
with comfortable seats; strong, safe, and quiet teams, with proper 


\m.% 
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harnesses; “warm, comfortable blankets or robes suflicient for the 
best protection and comfort of each and all of the pupils to and from 
the public-school building and their respective homes ” — all to be sub- 
ject to the inspection and approval of the school board. They must 
arrive at the schoolhouse not earlier than 8:40 a.m., or later than 
8:45. They must personally drive and manage their own teams; they 
may not drive faster than a trot, or race with others; they must con- 
duct themselves properly, refrain from improper language in the pres- 
ence of pupils, and from the use of liquor or tobacco; and they must 
“keep order and report improper conduct on the part of scholars.” Each 
contractor, except one who receives twenty-five dollars, receives thirty 
dollars per month, and half a month’s pay is retained to insure the ful- 
filment of the details of the contract. 

For the year ending September, 1894, this town maintained six 
district schools for six months, with an average daily attendance of 90; 
“for the year ending September, 1900, eight teachers were employed 
nine months, and the average daily attendance was 290.” In 1894 the 
total expenditure for all school purposes was $5.03 per pupil per month ; 
in 1900 it was but $2.31. Not only has this centralization given rural 
children a graded school in charge of well-qualified teachers, with a school 
year increased fifty per cent, and at much less cost, but it has made the 
pupils more punctual, has brought the attendance from 90 to 290, and 
has had a tendency to hold the larger boys in school. Of all the sub-dis- 
tricts in Iowa, 2,577 have not more than ten pupils in daily attendance. 

It would make the case no stronger to multiply examples. These 
taken from two widely separated States, Massachusetts and Iowa, are 
sufficient. They illustrate what is being done more and more in differ- 
ent States. It is significant that, so far as is known, wherever central- 
ization has been tried the people could not be induced to return to the 
scattered-district plan, even though the change was at first made reluc- 
tantly. 

Though they would be unwilling to admit it, many rural tax- 
payers would more readily adopt a plan to lessen the expense of schools 
than one to improve them. But when the same plan improves the 
schools, lowers the tax-rate, and raises the value of real estate, the tax- 
payer ought to support it. In a large number of cases, outlying farms 
that had been left because parents wanted better school advantages have 
been reoccupied — at an increased valuation — since the consolidation of 
schools has been accomplished. Land has sold more readily and at 
higher prices. Parents who intended to leave the country for the city 
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have often been retained because the city’s best blessing was brought 
within their reach. 

The district-school system makes possible, and often insures, the 
poorest teaching in the market. It is not an unheard-of plan to elect 
“a committee ” pledged to favor one neighbor's daughter as teacher for 
one term, another for the second, and some other spinster for the third. 
While teaching in northwestern New England, I found it very difficult 
to keep the girls in school after they could squeeze through a weak 
examination qualifying them as country teachers. Cheap teachers were 
the curse of the rural schools of that section. But consolidation stops 
this. It puts the country on a level with the city. The farmer’s 
child receives as good teaching as the alderman’s. It places in charge 
of the youth well-trained teachers of broad culture. It permits better 
grading and allows individual pupils wider range, so that they can 
work to better advantage. It makes possible thorough work in special 
lines — nature study, writing, music, drawing. It adds the stimulus 
of competition and the enthusiasm of numbers. The attendance is 
better, and the boys stay in school longer. It lengthens the school 
year fifty per cent or more, and leads to the provision of better buildings 
and material equipment. It affords the broad companionship that comes 
from association. It has a reflex influence on the inhabitants of the 
town, and quickens public interest in the schools. Pride in the quality 
of the work done secures a greater sympathy and better fellowship 
throughout the town. Indirectly it promotes the growth of refining 
agencies, such as libraries, literary clubs, and musical organizations. 

“If the children are to be kept upon the farm, township high schools 
should be provided,” where practicable. Probably in most cases high- 
school grades could be maintained, sooner or later, at little or no addi- 
tional expense. This has often been done, notably in New York, Iowa, 
and other Western States. According to the Pennsylvania law, ap- 
proved April 25, 1901, the school board of a town that has voted to 
adopt centralization is “required to maintain and support a graded course 
of instruction, and may include a high-school course of not less than two 
years.” In the sixty-second annual report of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education, we read that “it has long been the policy of the State to 
secure every child within its borders the opportunity of a high-school 
education.” As towns below a certain size are not required to maintain 
high schools, by a law of 1891 (changed in 1894), every town not 
maintaining such a school must provide for each suitably prepared pupil 
education in the nearest available high school. 
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Looking only from a mercenary standpoint, one sees that in most 
cases a town saves money by maintaining a central graded school and 
transporting the children; that such a school is so superior in educational 
equipment that it will do much to make the town in which it is situ- 
ated a more desirable place of residence, and so increase property valua- 
tion; and that this alone is a most effective way to lessen the tax rate. 
We should not have been so troubled with the problem of decadent 
towns had this solution been worked out more persistently in the past. 
Nothing could better serve to turn the current back to the country than 
a general adoption of this plan. Good schools mean considerably more 
than good schools; they mean numerous other refining influences that 
come in their wake. Wherever this scheme has been carried out it has 
been noticed that the boys and girls are more likely to remain at home; 
and that other families who seek residence in the town are of the better 


class. 


CLARENCE E. BLAKE. 








FIRE AND THE FOREST RESERVES. 


SITTING at my office desk I read with quiet satisfaction the follow- 
ing record from the monthly report of one of my forest rangers: 


Sept 20th Found the fire a bout 10 miles West of the reserve line burning tord 
the mountains. The fire was a bout 6 miles Long & 4 Wide. Went to Work on fire 

21 fort fire 

22 fort fire & got it Checked 

23 Watched the fire & Prevented its Breaking out 

24 The same fire Broke out a gain. got it stopt. 

As I read that, while I smiled, I was also thrilled through and 
through by it, as one would not be who did not know what a forest fire 
is, and what that four days’ single-handed fight meant to the faithful 
fellow who waged it. The country over, while there are many foes be- 
fore which these noble forests are by themselves pathetically helpless, 
the worst foe of all is fire. The hardest problem of forestry is the fire 
problem. 

The points to be considered in a discussion of forest fires are: (1) 
The harm that comes from the fires; (2) their sources; (3) what can be 
done defensively for the protection of the forests; (4) what can be done 
aggressively ; and (5) the resources for fighting fires. 

(1) With respect to the harm that comes from forest fires, the finan- 
cial loss from the burning of commercially valuable timber is most often 
dwelt upon. It was immense in the period of carelessness and indif- 
ference that is now happily a thing of the past. There is also esthet- 
ically a very real loss in the burning of the forests. “The groves were 
God’s first temples.” As temples man always has needed the forests; 
and he always will need them, every one. 

But, perhaps, the greatest harm of all comes through the far-reaching 
effects of forest fires upon the water supply of a community. Denude 
the mountains in whatever degree and by whatever cause, and at once 
the water supply is affected or threatened. There being no grass left, 
no brush, no trees, no roots or rootlets, the rain and melting snow, 
when they come, cannot be held back to soak quietly into the ground 
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until the hills are great saturated sponges. Instead, with a wild surface 
rush they wash the soil, bury the meadows, gully and cut the hillsides, 
choke the reservoirs, flood the plains, and so foam away worse than 
uselessly toward the sea. When the summer comes the mountain 
sponges are dry. And that means, if it lasts, ruin in the homes below. 

After a great forest fire in Southern California one of the two reser- 
voirs of a large neighboring city furnished the usual steady supply of 
pure water. The other furnished much less than its normal supply, and 
in addition was choked with débris. The water sources of the second 
reservoir were in the burned district. 

Not long ago a ranger reported the effects of an exceptionally heavy 
rainfall of a few hours’ duration. He said: 

My camp overlooks two slopes similar in all respects except that one has been 
denuded and the other not. The denuded surface was soon covered with rushing 
guilying currents of water. On the other slope there was not a sign of running water. 
The rain was held and absorbed where it fell. 

A ranchman told me that, more than once, killing fires had swept 
up the course of a small mountain stream behind his farm. In every 
case the water supply quickly failed, gradually returning only as the 
brush-cover was renewed. 

(II) The harm of the forest fires isevident; what as to their sources? 
The sources of fire are more in number, and some of them are harder to 
deal with, than most people imagine. In the reserves of Central and 
Northern California 106 fires were last year found and extinguished by 
the forest patrol; this year, seventy-seven. In their reports the rangers 
name six probable sources for these fires: 

(1) It cannot be doubted that many fires have been caused by stock- 
men. Old sheep-herders now out of the business readily tell of what 
used to be their common practice. Burning off the rubbish at the close 
of the season would better the chances for another season’s pasturage. 
A fall fire, killing back the brush and pruning it, would give denser feed 
for the next spring. If the fires spread incidentally to the timber it 
was no concern of theirs. It is not often now that stockmen are found 
deliberately kindling forest fires. They have learned to be careful, some- 
times through fear of consequences to themselves, sometimes because 
they appreciate the value of the reserves. When there is evidence 
against them it is usually circumstantial only. 

One day my guide and I were riding along a faint trail through a 
country for the most part heavily timbered, but with occasional small 
meadows, We passed some half-dozen smouldering and creeping fires, 
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Who started them? Sheep were all about with theirherders. It was an 
out-of-the-way region. Noone else was there — only they and ourselves. 

Another day I rode for miles where a forest fire was burning, not 
fiercely just then, for the woods there were open and the wind was 
down; but it had burned for a fortnight, and a wide reach of country 
was overrun. With care I was able to ride across its track, avoiding 
the worst places, and especially watchful to keep well away from the 
many burned-out stump-holes with their fire-pits of smouldering roots. 
It was a bad fire. Stockmen were accustomed to roam at will through 
that region, which was not a part of the reserve; and the common re- 
port, contradicted by no one, was that it was they who were responsible 
for this fire and for many another of like nature and extent. But there 
was no legal proof. 

Occasionally the guilty parties are caught in the act. A ranger 
patrolling his district saw at a distance a slender column of smoke. He 
reached the place and by hard work stopped the fire. He had scarcely 
done so before another column of smoke appeared close by. He reached 
and stopped the second fire, and a third fire. At the third fire he came 
upon the incendiaries. They were two fellows, small stockmen, who 
were deliberately undertaking to burn off the brush for the sake of more 
room and better feed for their horses in the coming season. The men 
were inclined at first to resist and then to beg off. They were arrested 
and held for trial. 

(2) Fires on the reserves are probably due to the carelessness of 
campers and hunters more than to any other single cause. The law re- 
quires that no camp-fire shall be left unextinguished; but over and over 
again the rangers’ reports of cause read “camp-fire.” Here, again, while 
circumstantial evidence may be abundant, proof that will convict is hard 
to get. The ranger, when he has stopped the fire, may follow up the 
campers’ tracks, and come upon the party within a quarter of a mile; 
but he did not see them when they left the fire, and cannot prove that 
no one else was there to light it (“to put it out”) after they left. How- 
ever, conviction is sometimes secured. 

A party of gentlemen went out fora mountain climb. Aftera day’s 
walk they made camp in the upper belt of woods on the slope of the 
mountain from whose summit they proposed to see the sunrise the next 
morning. This company — company number one — broke camp about 
midnight and pushed up toward the summit. On their way they passed 


'A common usage in the Southwest makes the expression “He put out a fire” 
mean not that he stopped the fire, but that he set it going. And why not? 
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another company — company number two — still in camp, with a great 
fire burning, and most of themasleep. A little later all met at the sum- 
mit. There they fraternized, learned each other’s names and plans, took 
photographs, compared notes generally, and presently, after the sunrise 
show, separated. Party number one came down ahead of the others. 
Later in the day they all met for the third time. 

Now, as it happened, on the way down company number one had 
repassed the place of that great camp-fire of company number two, and 
had found that the fire, instead of being extinguished, as the law re- 
quired, had been left to its own conceits; and that, instead of dying 
down, it had spread very considerably. It had already reached neigh- 
boring trees, and was climbing toward their tops. If the surrounding 
vegetation had favored, it would have been the beginning of a great 
forest fire. Party number one, not being prepared, and perhaps not 
inclined, to stop to fight a forest fire, left it to take its course; but pres- 
ently, when they came upon party number two, they reported what they 
had seen. They warned them of the risk both to the forest and them- 
selves, and advised them toturn back and extinguish the fire. The men 
freely acknowledged that they had left their camp-fire burning, but made 
a jest of the whole matter, commenting on the unlikelihood of any great 
harm following, and on their willingness to risk results. They went 
their way, and so did party number one. The whole matter came to 
the knowledge of the reserve officers. The men were arrested and 
brought to trial. There was no chance for a successful defence. The 
evidence against them was complete. They pleaded guilty. <A few 
cases like that go a long way toward teaching men to be careful with 
their camp-fires. 

Sometimes the carelessness is still more marked — is worse even 
than the leaving of a camp-fire. A young man said to me one day: “I 
was near getting into your clutches not longago.” “Howso?” “Why, 
coming up the grade I got out of the stage to walk a bit for a change. 
I lit my cigar and dropped the match. In a minute or so there was a 
great hallooing behind. I looked back; and if the fire from that match 
hadn’t caught in the pine needles like powder! We just had to fight 
to get it stopped!” 

It need not be even so much as a lighted match. The stub of a 
cigar thrown from a passing team is enough, or a gun-wad. A moun- 
taineer told me that once he warned an ignorant hunter of therisk. He 
added: “The man laughed at me; but presently, sure enough, we did 
have a big fire on our hands, started by a wad from that hunter’s gun.” 
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“But wasn’t the gun an old-fashioned muzzle-loader, with paper wads?” 
“No, it wasn’t. It was a first-class breech-loader.” Gun-wads are not 
often a source of trouble now, but they were with the old-time gun. 

Another case may be given in illustration, matching the others in 
the insignificance of the cause. A chipmunk was chased into a dead 
log by the small boys of a camping party. The children undertook to 
smoke it out. The result was a cafion fire that had to be fought for 
hours by all the men within reach before it was mastered. 

Again, campers and hunters, if they are new to the woods and have 
not been warned, are much too likely on the first chance and as a part 
of the fun to build a rousing camp-fire. Is not that what they have 
dreamed about? Do not all the outing books dwell on the comfort of 
such a fire after the day’s tramp, and on the enjoyment of gathering 
around it for talk and story-telling? There is no harm in this if condi- 
tions are right and care is taken, but there is chance of vast harm other- 
wise. 

I spent an exceedingly anxious time once when I had occasion to 
signal with a bonfire. My pile of fuel proved lighter and more tinder- 
like than I had anticipated, and the wind was heavy. The fire was 
hardly lighted before the wind caught it, and at once a stream of sparks 
and coals was flying up and back from the ridge where I stood, over the 
driest sort of country carpeted thick with pine needles and stubble. The 
signalling was successful, but the risk was more than I have ever cared 
to take again. The old camper, except in cases of special need, does 
no more than scoop out a narrow bed for a few coals with which to cook 
his rations. He is chary of a blaze. 

(3) “Yellow-jackets ” are a peculiar, indirect source of danger at cer- 
tain seasons and on some reserves. These are small striped hornets, as 
abundant and as troublesome on occasion as flies. The hornet is not 
itself an incendiary. It is the Indians who are at fault. The larve are 
tidbits to the palate of an Indian. The process of securing them by 
smoking out the nests is easily accomplished, but with the risk and often 
with the result of a forest fire in payment. It was an encouraging sign 
of progress recently when a ranger came upon a group of squaws work- 
ing hard to stop a fire of this nature that had nearly escaped them. Once 
they would have been unconcerned; but now fear of the consequences, 
immediate and remote, was upon them. 

(4) Sparks from locomotives are another cause of fires. The law of 
some localities should be made the law everywhere, and should be vigor- 


ously enforced in all the reservations where locomotives pass or the 
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dummy engines of the lumber companies are at work — the law that all 
smoke-flues should be covered by spark-arresters. 

(5) There is always the possibility in the reserves, as there is in a 
city, of malicious incendiarism. I have in mind one such case, where 
a man had been angered by a lumber company. He had been evicted, 
with good reason, from one of its cabins. Not long after, in the direc- 
tion he had taken, a series of fires started in the company’s timber. 
They quickly spread to the adjoining government timber. The result 
was one of the worst forest fires of the season. 

(6) Wholly different from these causes and wholly independent of 
man’s aid is the last agent I name —lightning. I have heard ridicule 
expressed at the statement that forest fires are ever due to lightning, but 
it is certainly true. I think no ranger or mountaineer in reporting fires 
as caused by lightning ever declared to me that he had caught the light- 
ning in the act, that he had seen the flash and immediately the fire 
spreading from it; yet the evidence nearly amounts to that. The dis- 
tant storm is seen or heard. The newly shattered tree is presently found, 
and spreading evenly from its base the burning fire, or the remains of 
the burned-out fire. When in addition there is no other known way of 
explanation, the evidence against the lightning amounts to proof. Light- 
ning is not a frequent cause, for in most cases the flash is accompanied, 
or quickly followed, by a downpour of rain; but, though infrequent, it 
is very real. 

The sources of forest fires being such as have been described, the 
next question, and a vital one, is: What can be done in the way of pro- 
tection, defensively and offensively ? 

(IIT) What can be done for protection defensively ? 

(1) An important part of the work of defence is carefully to plan a 
system of fire-breaks. This is something that cannot be done off-hand 
and speedily. It requires close inspection, time, and skill. At the best, 
for a long while, especially in the larger reserves, only a partial defence 
by fire-breaks can be made and maintained — only such as shall guard 
vital points. The work of so guarding all points would be too immense. 
But the principle and the aim are the same everywhere, however the 
details of construction and the time that can be given may vary. 

Picture to yourself this situation. On one side, a downward slope 
thick with grass, brush, and small trees, and at its base a trout stream 
and a much-frequented trail; on the other side, a splendid forest, and in 
it the buildings ofa favorite summer resort. A fire-break 200 feet wide 
at the least should be made between the brush-covered firetrap of the 
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mountain slope to the south and the timber to the north. It should be 
built after this manner: (a) Let its outside lines be roughly marked — 
parallel lines 200 feet apart lengthwise of the ridge. (b) Place men 
on these lines furnished with axe, rake, and spade, and with instructions 
to clear as they go a three-foot strip on the average — in some places 
more, in others less, according to the height and density of the brush. 
(c) Throw and haul the débris inward, toward the middle of the pro- 
posed fire-break. (d) Also at intervals of 300 yards or so make similar 
cross-lanes connecting the side-lanes. This much can be done at any 
season; but the completing of the work must be done, as a rule, in the 
spring or fall. (e) Choose a day when there is either no wind or only 
a light wind blowing diagonally across the location. Station men, two 
or more, according to their experience, opposite one another on each 
of the cleared lengthwise lanes. Then order the men to set fire to the 
brush where they stand, on the inner side of their lanes. (f) If all goes 
well the fires accomplish the rest. As they burn toward the middle and 
meet there, the increasing heat will, on a still day, tend to cause from 
both sides an inward draught that greatly lessens the danger from drifting 
sparks. If too much headway develops, the blaze can easily be checked, 
or stopped if need be, by back-firing from the cross lanes. In a few 
minutes there is thoroughly cleared a 200 foot fire-break such as it 
would have taken gangs of men weeks to make by hand. But usually 
a much less width than 200 feet must suffice. The width may vary 
down to no more than that of a trail, to serve not of itself to stop a 
fire, but only as a line from which to back-fire toward the approach- 
ing enemy. 

There are also many places where it is entirely feasible and desirable, 
at the proper season of the year, to burn over wide areas with a light, 
running fire; but one should first make close examination, and rake away 
carefully any too thick accumulation of débris from around seedlings and 
the trunks of trees. 

(2) There is another class of safeguards. It is a vital matter to be 
able to reach a threatened point at the earliest possible moment. To 
provide for this, old trails must be cleared, bridges made or repaired, and 
new trails cut. Sometimes these cuttings are through dense masses of 
chapparal, where except for thema circuit of miles would be necessitated. 
Anything that would prevent speedy arrival at a danger point must be 
attended to. Build the bridge, clear the old trail, cut new trails — 
anything, everything, to enable the patrol to go with a rush where he 
will and when he will, in time of need. 
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(3) Again, there will be times when the ranger needs help. The 
fire will be more than he can handle alone. Therefore, wherever it is 
possible some system should be prearranged for quick communication 
with other rangers and with headquarters. To some extent teleph« ne 
lines are already in use in the government work. They should be in- 
troduced much more widely and as speedily as possible. 

There has been something of experiment with flash-signalling. More 
might be done to advantage in this direction. I once had a bad neigh- 
boring fire already on my hands, and was fighting it with a large force 
of untrained men, when another fire, miles away in a rough country in 
the heart of the reserve had suddenly to be planned for. It was ex- 
tremely discouraging —the country like tinder, no roads, no trails, no 
reports, no means of judging, only against the sky a slender, steadily 
growing column of distant smoke. I detached one of my best rangers 
with a small foree —I think there were nine men in all. I gave them 
water, food, and tools, and sent them off. It was arranged that on the 
second day, lor they could not reach the place sooner, they should signal 
my camp, using for the purpose a small hand-mirror they had with them 
The code was the simplest: a single flash, two flashes in succession, or 
three, or four, to mean “fire safe,” “send supplies,” “more force needed,” 
etc. It was all very crude, but it was simple and feasible. There 
ought always to be available a simple heliostat outfit, with men trained 
to the use of it. In many places night-signalling with rockets or torches 
would be feasible. 

(4) In further preparation for fires too large for the rangers to handle 
alone, it is very desirable to have within call a carefully selected com- 
pany of volunteer firemen. It is imperative to avoid needlessly hiring 
men at random. It has to be done onoccasion. I have hired them by 
the car-load; but the great risk is that some men will be tempted to 
cause new fires for the sake of further pay for putting them out. It is 
the risk of making incendiaries. 

Because of local interest in the neighboring reserve, or because of 
vested financial interests, or because of unselfish desire to help — for one 
reason or another there would be found in many localities good men 
willing to organize for emergency service. The small town of A 
lies about ten miles from one of the Southwestern reserves. Many of 
its citizens earn their support in employments that, more or less directly, 
have to do with the reserve, and that depend for continuance upon re- 


serve conditions. One day word came to me that a fire had been started 
in the reserve to the north of A——. I knew there were not rangers 
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enough within reach to cope with it. Buta town company had been 
organized not long before in A in anticipation of just such an 
emergency. I telephoned that the government would furnish provision, 
transportation, and tools, and that a forest officer would go with them 
to represent the Department. That was satisfactory, and very quickly 
a sufficient force was on the road. In another locality the cattle- 
men have organized for a similar purpose, to help the rangers in case 
of need. 

(5) Finally, when hunters, campers, miners, stockmen, or tourists 
come into the district of a ranger he is expected to follow them up, to 
record their movements, and to give them information, and, if need be, 
warning. Many a transient camper has not learned, what all old moun- 
taineers know well, the danger of the small creeping fire, as well as of 
the big camp-fire. He will build his little fire and think himself very 
wise in making it no bigger; but, instead of kindling it on a rock, or on 
the middle of the road or worn trail, he has made it on what looks to 
him like plain soil, but instead is a thick carpet of only half-decayed 
leaves and twigs, that will carry fire like punk. 

([V) But all possible preventive measures may fail. Hope as one 
may that the fires will never start, and gvard as one may against them, 
it is hoping against hope; it is guarding against the wellnigh inevita- 
ble. As surely, if not as frequently, as in the guarded city, fire in some 
shape is likely to break loose upon the forests. What, then, can be done 
to master the fire when it comes? What can be done aggressively ? 

When a ranger goes on duty and is assigned to his beat, his instruc- 
tions, in substance, are to this effect: First know your beat; examine it 
as a general would the country over which he knows his enemy will 
presently march, and where his battles must be won or lost; know every 
strategic point, every vantage-ground, every danger-place. Suppose a 
case; suppose you see a fire starting yonder, just below that  brush- 
covered hill. Do you notice at the foot of the hill, between it and the 
tire, a dry wash of white sand? There must be your first fighting-line, 
if there is time. But suppose there is not time; suppose that the fire 
has spread and that it is this side the wash, and is rushing for the hill, 
with nothing between of road, trail, or fire-break. Then get help, if you 
can, and make with all speed for the top of the hill. Form there your 
new line of battle, just at the ridge, where the brush dies down and the 
scattered timber begins; and back-fire there with all your might against 
the coming fire. To try to stop it elsewhere, from below or on the side 
of the brush-covered hill, would be folly. You could no more check it 
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so than you could hold wild horses. Always the ridge is the vantage- 
ground. Often it is the place for the forlorn hope. 

One of the worst fires I ever had to deal with had been controlled at 
last. It was smouldering quietly in a deep ravine, with a few men to 
watch it. Most of the force had been withdrawn for the night, un- 
wisely as it proved. About three o’clock word suddenly came that the 
fire was up and away. Before the men could turn out and reach it, it 
was racing with the wind up a mile stretch of manzanita-covered slope, 
with a front, as it seemed, of solid fire twenty feet high. The men were 
afraid of it, as they had reason to be; but the leader was a brave and 
skilful man, as he had need to be. When he ordered “come,” instead 
of “go,” they followed. He and they fought it at the ridge, and killed 
it there, so saving the splendid timber and the buildings just beyond. 

Or, again, there to the north is a great stretch of open timber — yel- 
low pine, sugar pine, cedar; giant trees, all standing well apart, with no 
sign of troublesome undergrowth between. It is a far-reaching, open 
park with its almost level or slightly rolling surface thickly carpeted 
with pine needles. Ifa fire should start there, it would ordinarily be 
a comparatively easy matter to deal with it. It would be necessary 
simply to work away at the two sides and well to the front with green 
boughs or with rakes, or possibly with careful back-firing, thus shutting it 
in and narrowing it more and more, mastering it by degrees until nothing 
was alive but the narrow head, and that helpless to meet your final attack. 
True, it would be another matter if a fresh wind should be blowing over 
the pine needles; but even then the method would be much the same, 
only more men would be needed, ora longer time, and more of back-firing. 

But it is still another matter, and this time a vital one, if, with 
the freshening wind, the creeping fire is able to fasten upon some hollow 
or dead standing tree, and then, slowly or quickly as the case may be, 
to climb to the top, up where great interlacing branches make a contin- 
uous roof. Then, alas, there is nothing to do but to stand sorrowfully 
far to windward and look helplessly on while the mighty trees, rank 
after rank, are slain before you. 

I recall one such case, when I had thought the long battle was al- 
most over and the victory had been won. Suddenly, in the distance, a 
few tree-tops broke into flame, and then, as the wind caught the blaze 
and it gained headway, the whole forest went, with a roar that could be 
heard for miles. In such cases is there nothing one can do? Nothing. 
Nothing at the time; but when the fire has died down, through lack of 
fuel or the coming of the rain, or because of a change of wind, then you 
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can come as a detail of soldiers comes sorrowfully to the battle-field 
where the dead and the wounded lie. You may be able to do a little 
to avert further disaster. Skirt the field, and put out the fire wherever 
a sign of it remains; remembering that nothing is safe as long as there 
is a spark or cinder to fly, or a smouldering root to carry the creeping 
fire to new fuel beyond. If you are a new hand at fires, I warn you that 
just here will be your greatest danger. You will be tempted to think 
the fire safe, and leave it — too soon. 

One other point. I would say this also to the ranger: You know 
how in acity at the first stroke of the fire-bell horses and men spring to 
their places, and all is rush and action to reach the fire at the earliest 
moment possible. Every moment counts. It is so with the forest fire; 
every moment counts. But unfortunately the distances are often so 
great and the rangers so few and scattered that the fire is up and away 
long before the men can reach it. Now in such a case pluck and judg- 
ment must go together. There is no work harder on occasion than fire- 
fighting. A man can easily kill himself at it if he likes. So keep cool. 
Use judgment as well as courage. If you are in charge of a squad, hold 
your men well in hand. The fight may last for days. Choose your 
ground, and choose your time. See to it that you are at your strongest 
and freshest when the fire is at its weakest. There are times when the 
only wise thing to do is to eat a good meal and go to sleep; and then, 
just at dawn, when the air is “heavy ” and there comes the lull common 
in the mountains between the darkness and the day, when you are at 
your full strength and the fire is at its least, mass your forces, make 
your attack, and win the fight. 

(V) A word or so as to the men’s resources for fire-work. It is sel- 
dom that water is available against a forest fire. 

(1) In all serious cases fire is much the best agent with which to 
fight fire. Usually, at such times, it is not only the best agent, but the 
only one. A chief element in the make-up of a good fire-fighter is his 
knowledge and skill in regard to back-firing. If a man loses his head, 
his back-fire may escape, and may itself in turn become a forest fire. 

To illustrate: A fire that had been smouldering for days unexpectedly 
gained such sudden and furious headway that there was no chance what- 
ever to meet it at the ridge, where under ordinary conditions it could 
have been stopped. It reached and leaped the ridge, and then, helped 
by a strong wind, swept on into a thick, dry forest. A quarter of a mile 
or so in front was a good county road. On the east and the west the 
men in charge ran a narrow furrow through the pine needles and low 
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brush. Then along the inner side, the fireward side, of the furrows and 
the county road they kindled their small back-fires. By the time these 
met the main fire, they had overrun a strip too wide for it to jump. 
The only further danger was from the falling and rolling of the tall trees. 
It was a bad fire, and in each direction it burned up to the fire-break 
but nowhere crossed it. 

(2) Next in importance to fire as a substitute for water is dirt. One 
who had never seen it tried would be surprised at the effectiveness of a 
spadeful of earth swept heavily over a stretch of creeping fire or against 
burning logs. In the fire referred to above, a great five-foot tree, badly 
decayed and hollowed, had burned at the base until it fell. It fell 
parallel to the length of the steep hill, and rolled until it lodged in the 
roadway beneath. Driving hard to reach the fire I came suddenly upon 
it. Its hollow butt was a roaring and raging open furnace. Had the 
tree rolled six feet farther, another stretch of forest would have gone 
up in smoke. The men came with saw and tackle, and cut the trunk 
into sections smali enough for handling. They were in no haste about 
the furnace end. When the time came, a few shovelfuls of earth, dashed 
into its mouth, killed the fire almost as quickly as water could have 
done it. Then, when it was certain that there were no smouldering coals 
left, the log was rolled into the brush below. 

(3) Many fires can be easily beaten out with any extemporized flail 
arrangement — green boughs, for example, when they can be found, or 
gunny sacks from camp, or bare sticks if there is nothing better. 

(4) Every ranger is expected to have with him or at his camp an 
iron-toothed rake, a shovel, and an axe; and some camps are supplied 
in addition with saws, pickaxes, brush-hooks, and canvas buckets. 

With preparatory and defensive work, carefully and systematically 
planned and executed along lines such as have been indicated, and with 
a body of men in charge who are clear-headed, trustworthy, strong, brave, 
and not working perfunctorily, but with real esprit de corps, much has 
been accomplished for the safeguarding of the forests. The fire-record 
of the government reserves as a whole, in the few years since there has 
been serious effort at protection, is satisfactory. The results are to the 
credit of the rangers and supervisors in immediate charge; but the needs 


are evident — the need of continuous work, of more men, of larger ap- 
propriations. Even the forests of the Old World are not absolutely safe 
from fire; and the care of them is child’s play as compared with the 
service which these splendid forests of the New World demand. 
CHARLES 8. NEWHALL, 

















THE EDUCATIONAL 





VALUE OF WORLD’S FAIRS. 

Tue chief and crowning good of the world’s fair is the fact that it 
works for the peace of mankind and the good of humanity. It is 
significant that at no other epoch in the world’s history would a world’s 
fair ever have been thought of. It shows the coming together of man- 
kind — man’s appreciation of man and of his duty to his neighbor; and, 
to paraphrase the words of John Fiske, it shows that the world of the 
physical senses has no barrier that hinders in the kingdom of the 
spiritual man. 

The fact that most of the world’s fairs in this country have left, to 
a certain extent, local financial disaster in their train has nothing to do 
with the larger spiritual and social aspect of the subject, because there is 
enough vitality in our cities to outlive a temporary financial setback, 
such as Chicago experienced after her world’s fair, and as Buffalo has ex- 
perienced since the Pan-American. The great cause to be served is the 
peace and well-being of mankind, which the world’s fair is bringing 
about in a way more practical, feasible, and direct than any such meet- 
ing as was held at The Hague, or any peace conference that may be held 
in the future; because it is the people, not the peace commissioners, 
who bring peace. 

The educational value, thea, of such a fair is, first of all,a great social 
and spiritual one. It relates man to man; it teaches the mountaineer 
to come down from his mountain stronghold and mingle with those who 
dwell in the valley, and whom he may have considered his natural ene- 
mies. There are enlisted the interest and curiosity of the nations — their 
desire to represent their genius and their arts in an honorable way before 
their fellow-men. 

We all know that the Centennial of 1876 began a new era for the 
fine arts and the trade arts, if I may so call them, in this country. The 
growth of the furniture industry in oak and the new woods, the lifting 
of this class of work out of the old finical, pseudo-classical walnut in- 
dustry into something durable, substantial, and permanent, dates from 


the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia. The thousands of people 
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who visited it saw in the art collection and in the exhibition of mechani- 
cal arts that we had in ourselves something that could contend success- 
fully with the other nations of the world. 

The World’s Fair at Chicago was a miracle. We can speak of it in 
no other way. The Pan-American can in no wise be compared with it, 
and it may be a long time before we shall see its equal. It was a glori- 
ous example of self-sacrifice and self-effacement on the part of the men 
whose work led to such a great artistic success. 

The fair held at Paris in 1900 cannot be compared, in the order- 
ing of the grounds, in the character of the architecture, or in the sim- 
plicity of the whole design, with the fair at Chicago. The Paris Fair 
was one such as might have been expected of a decadent people —a 
people from whom we still have much to learn, but who, if they had the 
good sense to learn from their simple-hearted_ neighbors or from us the 
lesson of sturdy, virile manhood, would improve their art in a way that 
all their finical technical excellence can never do. If the word tawdry 
seems too strong to apply to the Paris buildings, the words finical and 
picturesque would certainly suit them. They could not, in any sense, be 
called architectural and sculpturesque, any more than fashion-plates 
can be compared with the masterpieces.of Michael Angelo. The eye 
searched in vain for some place to rest upon; but there was no rest. 
There was nothing but ornament, like barnacles on the side of an old 
hulk —a sure sign of decadence. Even our own small fair at Buffalo 
can well hold its own with the fair at Paris, which has had so much 
éclat, though its reputation rests on the newspaper reports of it rather 
than upon what it really was. We must not underrate the educational 
value of the exhibition of old masters at that fair. In fact, all the ex- 
hibitions were creditable and valuable, and our furniture and bric-’-brac 
dealers are loud in their praise of them. But men of the world, edu- 
cators and artists, are looking for some larger lesson than can be taught 
by the Court of Louis the Sixteenth. However, it has been said that 
this fair at Paris saved France from a disastrous war with England, and 
perhaps saved England from having an enemy at her very gates while 
carrying on an almost fruitless war in South Africa. I dwell particu- 
larly on the peace side of the world’s fair because without peace there 
can be no progress. When nations are at war with one another, educa- 
tion virtually ceases and the fine arts are at a standstill. 

Let us return to our own world’s fair at Chicago, and see the tre- 
mendous influence it has had upon our people for good. The men from 
the far West, from the mountains of Kentucky, from the cafions of Colo- 
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rado, and from the valley of the Yukon met on common ground with 
their more cultivated countrymen from the Atlantic seaboard; and they 
were in common overawed with the view from the Court of Honor look- 
ing out through the magnificent Peristyle at a lake as blue and beautiful 
in the sunlight as the waters of the A2gean. They walked dumbfounded 
through the great Machinery Hall, and saw what the brain and spirit of 
an untrammelled people had accomplished. . Pole, Hun, Frank, and all 
the nations of the world had contributed their quota to the making up 
of the machinery, from the steam engine to the steam drill. Europe 
learned many lessons from our world’s fair, and our people learned to 
appreciate their own power and possibilities. Since that epoch-making 
exhibition our ground has been surer, and our stand has been as firm 
as that of the well-balanced Greek who knew his province and his po- 
tentiality, and had the good sense to appreciate his limitations. 

An all-important matter that our people have learned from these 
world’s fairs is that art must be regarded as a factor in the solution of 
social problems in the great cities; and, thanks largely to our White 
City at Chicago, the scientists and socialists, who twenty or thirty years 
ago snubbed the artist or looked upon him as a mere theorist or dreamer, 
now turn to him to furnish something which bread and science cannot 
give — something to enlarge man’s thoughts and give his spirit a greater 
freedom. 

A word of propkecy may be safely spoken about the St. Louis Fair, 
which, alas, a great many of the St. Louis people do not wish to have. 
If it can only be guided into the hands of the right men, it will be a great 
success and a great educational stimulus to our people. But if it should 
be given over to the business artist, or the man who has had a superficial 
culture, perhaps a Cook’s tour abroad, and has come back with a jumble 
of styles in his mind, and intends to dazzle the mob with the technique 
of a bizarre architecture, it is not unsafe to prophesy a failure for this new 
enterprise. 

The Chicago World’s Fair was the expression of a nation’s power, 
nay, more than that, of a nation’s potentiality. Although a great many 
creditable exhibits were sent to us from other countries, yet American 
thought and American genius dominated the whole exhibition, and gave 
a glorious promise as to the part our nation will play in that larger 
sphere upon which it has entered so hopefully. 

The great strength of the Chicago Fair lay, as I have said, in its unity 
of design and in the self-effacement of the men who worked to make it 
an artistic success. I am glad that it is remembered as the White City, 
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and I must confess, with many others, that the introduction of color at 
the Pan-American was a dangerous and unfortunate experiment. Mak- 
ing the noble columns that flanked the Dewey Arch part chocolate- 
colored and part white in no sense added to their architectural beauty, 
and certainly took away from the majesty of the general effect. At 
Chicago there was not wanting richness of detail in ornamentation, but 
this was subordinated to the purpose of the building; for beauty, as 


= 


Ruskin has so often said, has a purpose, which is the expression of the 
divine spirit of man. Each building seemed related happily to its site, 
and the lesson of this relation is clearer to us after seeing the jumble of 
buildings about the Seine and the Trocadero. The landscape gardener 
worked with the architect and the sculptor as if all were members of one 
freemasonary coUperating to a general end; so that not only were the 
lagoons and sites happily and appropriately disposed, but the buildings 
were so situated that one had perspective enough to appreciate their mag- 
nitude and sublimity of design, and was not immediately led under a 
building whose facade he could not see without turning his head back 
and wrenching his spinal column. 

Many persons who visited the Chicago Fair went away with a new 
inspiration, and returned to their own towns determined to make them 
more beautiful for their fellow-men. It is possible that the Centen- 
nial Exhibition was necessary as a forerunner; but so great was the 
stride between the exhibition at Philadelphia and that at Chicago that 
it would seem as if centuries must have elapsed between the two in- 
stead of a few short years. In the Centennial Exhibition one felt the 
effort of the hand, the uncertainty of the creator, the lack of surety and 
firmness of design and technique. In the Chicago Fair, on the contrary, 
one felt the hand of the master. The crudeness was swept away; the 
aggressive selfishness exhibited often by one artist or one exhibitor in his 
relation to another was eliminated in the desire to make a unit, a com- 
mon success, something that should hold its own against the world — 
in truth, a world’s fair. 

The Paris Exhibition of 1900 is spoken of as the summing up of the 
close of the nineteenth century; but it does not seem to me that it could 
in any sense be compared with our exhibition of the White City. It cer- 
tainly cannot be accepted as “the summing-up of the close of the nine- 
teenth century,” for it did not express the greatness of any one people 
not even of France itself. Some of us will remember one of the earlier 
world’s fairs, the Paris exhibition of 1867, when there was an assembly 
of the nations as the tribes used to gather together at Jerusalem from all 
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parts of Palestine, or as the clans used to gather at Athens from all parts 
of Greece to compete in the arena. The little glimpse of the East that 
was first given at this fair added a richness of color to the products of 
other and more civilized nations. We have to-day much to learn from 
the East —- from Egypt, from Turkey, from India, and from Japan — 
and these countries know now how much they have to learn from us. 
They may learn from us how to develop a better government anda more 
sane relation of man to man, and in exchange they may give us the won- 
derful products of their looms and handicraft which we shall not be able 
to equal or eclipse for years to come. 

It cannot be doubted that our Centennial Exhibition was an improve- 
ment on, and a step beyond, the crudities of the exhibition at Paris in 
1867; and the city of Chicago consummated the work in which Phila- 
delphia took such a bold initiative. The Centennial Exhibition was, in 
a sense, more commercial; but it must not be forgotten that we are a 
commercial people, and that a great commerce is necessary if we are to 
have a great art. 

World’s fairs are necessary to the proper study of mankind. We 
may scoff at the unspeakable Turk — and Heaven knows his govern- 
ment is bad enough — but we must respect the product of his loom and 
of his hand, and his power to construct the marvellous mosaics of his 
mosques and tombs. We are too ready as a people to throw over what 
we call the dead past, not remembering that we are the heirs of all the 
ages, and that we must reckon with them. 

Of what picturesque interest it was to the American to see the Jap- 
anese at work in Chicago; nor was the product of the Esquimaux to be 
despised. And think of the impression that was made upon exhibitors 
from all parts of the world, and of the ideas which even the most primi- 
tive peoples carried back to their own countries to be weaved in some 
dim way into their own national fabric. The representatives of all these 
nations learned lessons in cosmopolitanism. They felt well repaid for 
their long journeys; and when they went back to their own homes they 
did so with a grander conception of man’s earthly journey. 

I was struck with the remarks of an Indian chief who once visited 
Washington, and who was asked by one of our educators what im- 
pressed him most in the East and in our own beautiful capital. The 
questioner thought, of course, that the Capitol, which in its site and 
construction is as grand a building as the world possesses, would have 
impressed him far more than anything else on his Eastern tour. “Did 
you not think that the Capitol building was the greatest thing you had 
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seen?” To his surprise this sturdy forerunner of our race replied: “No; 
the Indian can understand how one stone could be piled upon another.” 


“What then,” the questioner asked, “was the greatest thing you saw?” 
He replied: “That wonderful bridge which is thrown across your river 
and makes two great cities one.” The Indian could understand the 
placing of one stone upon another, but the spreading of a cobweb in the 
sky was something beyond his comprehension. 

There were endless tributes from foreign nations to our world’s fair, 
and not a few criticisms; but the great critics and the great men agreed 
that as an educational factor in the world’s civilization it had scored a 
success that was of priceless value to humanity. I doubt if the Peace 
Conference at The Hague could have taken effect if the exhibition at 
Chicago had not gone before as a precursor and brought the people of 
the world together in harmony. WILLIAM ORDWAY PARTRIDGE. 
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Hon. Truxtun Beave was born at San Francisco in 1856. Graduated from the 
Pennsylvania Military College in 1874 and from the Columbia Law School, New 
York, in 1878. Was appointed by President Harrison Minister to Persia, and later 
became Minister to Greece. Has travelled in Siberia, Central Asia, and Chinese 
Turkestan. Has written largely on international questions. Is a member of the 
Chinese Exclusion Commission from California. 


Mr. Witue_m Berprow, born in Germany in 1867, received his education at one 
of the oldest gymnasia of that country 


y. Was for several years in the service of the 
city of Berlin, being associated with a number of municipal technical enterprises. 
Since 1892 has devoted himself entirely to literary work and studies in political 


economy. Is a frequent contributor to the leading newspapers of Germany. 


Mr. Crarence E. Brake is a native of Vermont and a graduate of Middlebury 
College. For a short time was in charge of the Greek Department of a Western col- 
lege. Is the author of a Homeric Lexicon. Was the projector of the Academic and 
High School Teachers’ Association of Western Massachusetts. Has been a frequent 
contributor to magazines, and to the religious and secular press generally. 


Pror. ANDREW ALEXANDER Bruce, of Scotch ancestry, was born in a mountain 
fort in Southern India, in 1866, his father being an officer in the British army. Re- 
ceived his earlier education in England. Came to America when a youth. Entered 
the University of Wisconsin in 1886, and was graduated therefrom in 1800. Two 
years later received the degree of LL.B. Then practised law in Chicago for six years, 
and in 1898 became an Assistant Professor of Law in his alma mater. Has been 
active in the work of the Hull House Social Settlement, Chicago, and has taken a 
leadjng part in the enactment and enforcement of the child labor and sweatshop laws 
of both Illinois and Wisconsin. 


Hon. Cuar_es Densy, born in Virginia in 1830, was educated at Georgetown Uni- 
versity and at the Virginian Military Institute, graduating from the latter in 1850. 
Was Lieutenant-Colonel of the Forty-Second Regiment, Indiana Volunteers, and 
Colonel of the Eighteenth Regiment, Indiana Volunteers. In 1885 Mr. Denby was 
appointed Minister to China, and remained at Peking in that position until July, 
1898. Was a member of the Commission to investigate the conduct of the war with 
Spain, and also of the Philippine Commission. 


Mr. Waker D. Hines was born in 1870. Was reared at Bowling Green, Ky., 
and received his academic education there at Ogden College. Took the law course at 
the University of Virginia. Entered the law department of the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad Company in 1890. Was made Assistant Chief Attorney of that com- 
pany in 1897, and First Vice-President in 1901. 


Pror. Jacon H. HoLLanper was born in Baltimore, Md., in 1871. Was educated 
at Johns Hopkins University, from which he received the Ph.D. degree in 1894. 
Has been a member of its faculty since that time. Was Secretary of the United 
States Bimetallic Commission sent abroad in 1897. In 1900 was appointed Special 
Commissioner to revise the laws relating to taxation in Porto Rico. While engaged 
in this service was appointed by President McKinley, upon the establishment of civil 
government in Porto Rico, as Treasurer of that island. Formulated the present 
revenue system of Porto Rico, and put it into successful operation. On July 25 


1901, the island having been declared self-supporting and free-trade with the United 
States having been secured, he relinquished his office and returned to the post of 
Associate Professor of Finance in Johns Hopkins University. 
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How. Rosert Hvutcreson was born in Pennsylvania in 1828, and removed at an 
early age with his parents to Ohio. Was educated in the common schools and at 
Wittemberg College, Springfield, Ohio. Studied law and became a prominent mem- 
ber of the bar of that State. Was a member of the Ohio Legislature for four years, 
in House and Senate. Removed to New Orleans in 1870, and served for four years 
as Assistant United States Attorney for the District of Louisiana. Has resided in 
Washington, D. C., for the last twenty-five years. Is a member of the bar and 
Examiner in Chancery for the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 


Pror. Georce Trumpuit Lapp was born at Painesville, Ohio, in 1842. Grad- 
uated from Western Reserve College in 1864 and Andover Theological Seminary in 
1869. After holding a Congregational pastorate for several years was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Bowdoin College, in 1879. Has held a similar post at Yale 
University since 1881. Has lectured in Japan on the invitation of the Tokyo Impe- 
rial University, and atthe University of Bombay. Is the author of a large number of 
books on philosophical subjects, especially on the psychological side. 


Mr. R. E. C. Lone is a well-known London journalist. Is on the editorial staff of 
the “ Review of Reviews,” and a contributor to other prominent British publications, 
Resided for some time in Russia, and is personally acquainted with many leading 
public men—including Count Tolstoy and several high governmental personages—in 
that country. His present article is written from facts collected by him in Russia. 


Mr. Cuarves 8. Newnatv isa native of Boston, Mass., and has spent much of 
his time since graduation from Amherst College and Union Seminary in travel, study, 
and literary work. In 1897 went to California, under appointment by the United 
States Government, for work in connection with the forest reserves. Mr. Newhall’s 
present position is that of Forest Superintendent, in charge of the forest reserves of 
northern and central California. 


Mr. Witit1AmM Orpway PartripGe was born in Paris in 1861. After studying at 
Columbia College, received his art education in Rome, Florence, and Paris. Has 
been Professor of Fine Arts at the Columbian University. Has been an exhibitor at 
the Paris Salon and at the Royal Academies of London and Berlin. His works in- 
clude the statue of Shakespeare, in Lincoln Park, Chicago; the bronze statue of 
Alexander Hamilton, in Brooklyn ; the Kauffmann memorial in Washington, etc. 


Mr. AtBert Watkins was born in Worcester, England, in 1848, and removed to 
Wisconsin the following year. Graduated from the University of Wisconsin in both 
the academic and the law departments. Subsequently became interested in, and 
editor of, the “ Democrat,” of Mineral Point, Wis., the “Tribune” of Sioux City, 
Ia., and the “Daily State Democrat” of Lincoln, Neb. Was always a strong advo- 
cate of “sound money.” Was postmaster of Lincoln from 1885 to 1890. Opposed 
Mr. Bryan on the silver question as early as 1892, and left the Democratic Party in 
1896 on that issue. Was a delegate to the Indianapolis Convention of 1896. 


Mr. James Gustavus WuitEeLey was born in 1866 at Baltimore, Md. Has de- 
voted his life to diplomacy and international law and also to the cultivation of inter- 
national relations. A number of his writings upon historical and diplomatic ques- 
tions have appeared in the magazines of England and America. Mr. Whiteley is 
Vice-President, and one of the founders, of the International Congress of Diplomatic 
History: Isa Fellow of the Royal Historical Society of Great Britain, a member of 
La Société d’Histoire Diplomatique, of France, and a corresponding member of La 
Société des Etudes Historiques, of Paris 
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